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Dedication 


In memory of my wife, Lee Sherman, the most 
talented, adventurous, and lovely lady of my life. 
The memories of fifty-two years of marriage have been 
the most pleasurable fulfillment of happiness. There is 
nothing more that a man can ask for than to be loved. 
Every fabulous talent that she possessed was shared 
with me. I could not ask for anything more. 


Writing is similar to studying musical dynamics. What 
is the composer saying? The score illustrates the notes 
and the dynamics, but the dynamics are the emotions of 
the composer’s heart. Forte pianissimo, accelerando, and 
maestoso all emphasize the action of the composition. A 
writer hopes that his words do the same for his composition. 
The joy of writing is to give all of yourself to the unknown 
and to create beauty and fulfillment for writer and reader. 
Seen or heard, discarded or retained, the seeds of the pen 
are an incentive for the imagination. Will they drift away 
like the sounds of a trumpet? Or will one fertile seed find 
root with you? Can this author enter your privacy for just 
a little while? 


Thank you. 


ROGER 
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FUN 


Growing Up Yesterday 


few years ago, I was absolutely startled to hear a 

wonderful but forgotten name from the past. The 
name was Chezie. I was not sure that I even knew how to 
spell the name because I hadn't heard it since childhood, 
and I had never seen it in print. I was standing in a parking 
lot wondering where I had parked my car when I heard 
Chezie. I froze. Could I have been mistaken? I spun around; 
and there, not more than three feet away from me, was a 
pretty blond woman. I knew—I just knew that this was the 
beautiful little girl of my youth. Hesitant at first, eventually, 
I crossed that three-feet divide and approached her. “Are 
you really Chezie?” She too seemed startled, and she said, 
“Yes”. I was joyous! “I’m Roger. I lived next door to you 
when we were children.” It took no more than another few 
seconds before she said, “Oh my, hi, Fudgy!” I know that 
I blushed and felt warm and happy at the same time. She 
introduced me to her friends, and although I nodded in 
return, I never heard their names. Chezie absorbed all my 
attention. Realizing that I was still completely captivated 
by this girl, now a dashing woman, | began to remember 
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the past. Chezie always got whatever she wanted from her 
parents and her Uncle B. In truth, she was quite spoiled. 
However, the one thing that she didn’t seem to have was a 
vivid imagination. I guess that I had enough for both of us, 
and Chezie remembered this. She told her friends, “Fudgy 
was always making up these wonderful stories.” I used to 
fantasize about digging and building tunnels with rooms all 
full of tables and chairs below the ground in the lot between 
our two houses. We would pretend to be visiting each other, 
discussing the day's events. We talked about all the radio 
shows, almost believing that we were involved with the 
Green Hornet and The Shadow and the most honored among 
men, The Lone Ranger and Tonto. The most wonderful joy 
that I ever experienced was knowing that my wild imaginary 
escapades put Chezie in awe of what she considered my 
brilliant imagination. 

Each time, she gasped, and her jaw dropped still farther. 
I was inspired to further flights of the most unbelievable 
fiction. In telling her my stories, I would provide my own 
sound effects, shocking and startling her with the realism 
of the radio shows and scaring her with my fantasies. No 
one could match my rendition of the frightening sounds of 
footsteps in the dark, the opening and closing of creaking 
doors, or the whining of the engine of speeding cars and 
motorboats. Chezie turned to her friends and told them 
more about our good times including my devouring an 
entire platter of homemade fudge. 

Her friends seemed to be enjoying our renewed 
enthusiasm, so we continued reminiscing by playing 


Remember When. This was very glorifying and fun. 
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After a while, we both realized we were listening to the 
sounds of shuffling feet and impatient toe tapping in our 
midst. Her friends, evidently, had enough of me. We said 
good-bye. Reluctantly, I slowly walked away from Chezie 


and her friends. For a moment, I was once again very 
young. 
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The Courageous Fisherman 


t was 6:00 a.m. as I left Mill Creek and crossed Noyac 
Bay. The sun was shining, and the water was placid. 
I wished that my engine wasn’t so very loud. I would like 
to raise my sails, but there was no wind. I planned to be 
at Jessup Neck on time to fish the last hour of incoming 
tide. My spot was the edge of the rip where the water swirls 
in a back eddy. 
Oh boy! There aren't any boats here. Wow! I have this special 
place all to myself! 1 rigged two rods and started jigging 
with the heavier one. In my rod holder behind me was my 
casting-spinning rod with a crocodile lure attached. J have 
a landing net, large enough to catch a redheaded mermaid! 
Y-E-A-H! Thats a fantastic thought! Wow! What do you do 
with a redheaded mermaid? What was that? It sounded like 
a firm slap on the water. Could it be a mermaia’s tail? Knock 
it off, Roger. That had to be the slap of a fish tail. 1 quickly 
reeled my jig all the way up from the bottom and laid the rod 
down. I turned around just in time to see another large fish 
slap its tail. This is a fantastic sign!There's definitely a school 
of fish feeding about twenty-five feet from my boat. 
I was hurrying in slow motion. 
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I grabbed my spinning rod and released the treble hook 
of the lure. I opened the bail, lifting the line with my finger. 
With the rod cocked, I aimed and flipped the cast beyond 
the school of fish. The lure slapped the water. I was retrieving 
line through a school of feeding fish when I collided with 
a freight train. The impact almost tore the little spinning 
rod from my fingers. 

The fish dove, and my rod bent in half! The drag on 
the reel started screaming. The fish was heading toward the 
stern of the boat. Golly, raise that rod tip! Walk him around 
the engines propeller shafi! Ah, finally, he is swimming along 
the side of the boat. Don’t let him go under the boat! Remember 
what happened to a friend. He let the fish pull his rod down 
as it went under the boat. 

The rod was pressed against the side of the boat, bending 
only the tip half of the rod. In a second, the rod snapped 
with a bang. The fishing line peeled away and broke off on 
my engine shaft. Oh golly! This has to be a big fellow—a big 
stripe bass. This fish has “shoulders.” He pulled with gusto 
in his runs as he headed up forward toward the bow. I had 
to follow him or lose him. With my left hand holding 
the spinning rod and my right hand clutching the cabin 
handrail, I “inched” along the narrow catwalk of the deck 
next to the cabin wall. 

Standing on the open flat deck at the bow, I felt the 
fish taking line. The drag on the reel was starting to 
scream once more. I was having a very difficult time 
hanging on to this one. The drag on the reel was not as 
firm as I would wish. I didn’t want the line to snap. I 
knew this big fellow would measure over thirty inches. 

I couldn't hold my footing. I couldn’t brace my legs 
against anything. There was a bow rail, but the fish wasn’t 
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going in that direction. I felt myself being pulled toward 
the starboard part of the deck. The deck was wet, and my 
feet were slipping. I was close to the edge. I was going 
overboard... falling... falling... falling. 

“ROGER!” 

I saw my wife's face. I must be drowning. 

“ROGER!” 

It’s my wife. She’s looking down at me. 

“Where are you? You kicked me!” 

“T what? Where am I?” 

“You are sitting on the bedroom floor all tangled up in 
our sheet!” 

“Oh my gosh! Honey, I am sorry. I was catching the 
greatest—” 

“Roger, will you shut up and listen to me? You almost 
kicked me out of the bed.” 

“Gee wiz, dear, I didn’t mean to—you see, I was fighting 
the biggest—” 

“Never mind what you were fighting! I’m taking my 
pillow and leaving. When you get up off the floor, you can 
let the dog out since you also woke him up. Don’t forget 
to turn off all the lights. Good night!” 

“Really, I didn’t mean to do it. Ouch! I hurt my foot! 
My bottom hurts too!” 

I turned toward the dog. 

“You know, fella, I had a hold on the biggest stripe bass 
ever. Would you believe? He even pulled me over the side! 
Believe me when I tell you.” 


An Autobiography: 
“Who Am I?” 


if may have been or could have been a member of the 
oldest profession. I am not telling, but I have had a 
hard life of abuse. 

I have known secrets that could have revolutionized 
history. I could have blackmailed the world. However, I 
have never revealed any of those secrets that wives never tell 
husbands or exposed any of those clandestine relationships. 
Even businessmen have required my services in business 
mergers and bankruptcy proceedings. 

Yes, the world is corrupt, but I have been instrumental 
for their consolation. 

They cried, shouted, or just talked to me. I have been 
hit, spat upon, and cursed. My arms have been twisted, 
almost wrung from my body. I have endured bad breath 
from booze, cigars, and garlic. 

Some of my siblings worked for very small amounts of 
money, but to use me, you couldn't drop a pittance of 5¢! I 
charged you by the month because I was in demand all the 
time and our “services rendered” were always priceless. 
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I now have time to relax and reminisce. I am old, even 
obsolete, and see how different things will be for my great 
grandchildren—comfortably nestled in new automobiles, 
cuddling with their clients. And yet, they provide the same 
services. 

Who am I? One last hint. 

You used to lift one of my arms to receive and then 
viciously cranked my other arm out of its socket just to 
hear the words “Number please.” 


‘Tess ou UO Suny yor ‘(2uoydeyer) xoq [feo uepoom P]O ey) sJomsuy 
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The Incognito World 


y wife screamed, “Watch out! You almost hit 
someone. Please pull over to the curb.” 

I had frantically swerved, barely missing a pedestrian. 
I steered toward the curb and parked my van. I looked at 
Lee and exhaled a big sigh of relief. 

Breathlessly, I said, “Honey, that was close. My pulse 
rate must be three hundred. Let’s rest.” 

We sat in the van, trying to calm down. Slowly, I began 
to realize that everything around us looked different. | 
remember that I spoke first. 

“Lee, what do you see?” 

She sputtered, “Roger, everyone looks alike. Their 
clothing differs between man and woman, but somehow, 
their characters seem the same.” 

“Lee, do you suppose the UFOs have landed in New 
York?” 

“Roger, be serious. But I am a little afraid. All these 
characters act like people, but they have no expression. 
There is no sign of happiness or sorrow—nothing.” 

“Yeah, Lee, like a blank newspaper that went through 
the press without ink.” 
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“Honey, I did ask you to be serious. Look at their heads. 
They all have two colored spots. Some are blue or gray, and 
some are bright amber. Are there any eyes? Could they be 
hostile?” 

“IT don't think so, Lee. They just seem to be swarming 
around, indifferent to each other.” 

“Roger, one of them is approaching our van! My 
goodness! It is tapping on my window, shouting at me.” 

“Lee! Lee! Hello, Lee! Oh, come on, what is wrong with 
you? It’s me Cindy.” 

“Cindy? Roger, it’s Cindy!” 

“Well, for crying out loud, Lee, lower your window!” 

“Say, what’s wrong with the two of you?” 

I responded from the driver’s seat, “Cindy, look at the 
sky. It’s dark and gray and starting to drizzle. Why are you 
wearing sunglasses?” 

Cindy popped off her sunglasses. “Everybody wears 
sunglasses! You guys are squares.” She pushed them back 
on. “This is the look. Lee, you would look fantastic in blue 
ones.” 

“Well, thank you, honey,” Lee said, “Would you like a 
ride?” 

Cindy shrugged, “Oh no, I’m just window-shopping, 
looking at all the pretty spring colors. Bye.” 

We looked at each other. Lee slid over and gave me a 
peck on the cheek and whispered, “Thank goodness, that 
strange creature was our daughter.” 

Well, I know who just kissed me, and it wasn’t Ray Ban 
or Foster Grant. 
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The Invincible Boy 


ery young boys do a lot of dreaming. What will I 

be when I grow up? Will I be a fireman, a pilot, or 
a cop? Older boys mature and play sports that keep them 
ageless in their athletic fun. They all “grow up” to work in 
various occupations. Yet, however they choose to support 
themselves or their families, or whether they are married or 
single, the invincible boy will reveal himself. 

The invincible boy keeps all men young of mind and 
body. He is an important part of every man. He is the part 
that makes a father a playmate for his children. He is also 
the part that keeps the husband charming, youthful, and 
romantic for his wife. 

Yes, the boy within the man is a necessary being and a 
natural process of life. The invincible boy does not need 
to respect time, or age, or even consider retirement. The 
boy within keeps him flexible to new ideas. He keeps you 
looking young because he can think young and can attract 
and motivate younger people. 

My sailing and fishing friends are all younger than I, but 
I can still leave the house at 4:00 or 5:00 a.m. to go fishing 
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and sail my catamaran into the sunset. I only feel old and 
extremely tired when I find a “honey do list.” I purposely 
hide them to preserve my strength. 

After all, I am getting older. 
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Endearment 


[ is a natural and unique phenomenon that men 
employ words of the female gender to describe their 
favorite inanimate object. This seems to be our way of 
identifying objects that we are very fond of and hold in high 
affection. Female pronouns and adjectives of endearment 
flow freely in our vocabulary. The words “she,” “her,” “baby,” 
and “atta girl” come easy and effortlessly. The endearments 
often turn into phrases like “Baby, don't be so contrary” or 
“Stop stalling and go through the eye of the wind.” 

I use these terms for my catamaran. They say that “true 
love never runs smoothly,” but my baby would never rebuke 
me with an attitude of “Get lost, bub!” No, sir, she’s a lady. 
Her assets are numerous. She has two beautiful, shapely 
legs called hulls. Suspended between her hulls is a beamy 
but comfortable midsection. She also has two beautiful 
arms called rudders that she uses to direct our course. Her 
foredeck is roomy and spacious for sunbathing or for casting 
a fishing rod. Her cockpit is ample for four individuals. She 
has plenty of room in both hulls for storing lots of gear. 

My friend Mike installed an instrument panel just 
below her tinted windshield under her cabin roof. He 
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also installed a bilge pump under her foredeck with hoses 
entering each hull to keep my baby dry. I designed and built 
her first console to house the steering wheel throttle and 
shift control. Her compass was mounted below all metal 
controls. Later, I replaced her console when another friend 
designed and constructed a beautiful white Formica console 
with curved edges and a shiny black front with two openings 
for my two radios: the VHF marine radio and the AM/FM 
radio and tape deck. My girl can sing and talk through two 
speakers mounted on the port and starboard. 

My friends love her almost as much as I. We have given 
her a Hollywood face-lift including my purchase of a 
twenty-eight-horsepower Evinrude outboard engine with 
hydrofoils. 

I am her captain. I trim her sails when she proceeds to 
become too lively and rambunctious. When she is under 
sail, she is faster than many other monohulls of comparative 
length and sail area. This “dreamboat” is my mini-cruising 
catamaran with a potential speed of eight to ten knots under 
sail power. 

Her fixed cabin roof covers the entire open hulls. The 
seat in the cockpit covers the rest of the open hulls aft 
beyond the cockpit and motor well. She has removable doors 
for these storage areas, two removable doors in each hull 
forward under the foredeck as well as two doors aft on each 
hull. Attached to the rear of the cabin roof is a convertible 
waterproof top that can extend over the cockpit and console. 
The top has curved fitted sides that batten down with a 
door that has inside and outside zippers. One can zip up 
for sleeping aboard, or one can zip it on the outside to keep 
her completely closed and dry at her mooring. 
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She might feel lonely swinging about at her mooring, 
but she never complains and always welcomes me aboard. 
My Taureans is named in honor of our birthdays. My wife 
and I were born on April 22 and April 23, respectively. 
Our zodiac sign is Taurus. The plural is “Taureans.” My 
Taureans is twenty-eight years young with a few wrinkles 
in her sails. She even has a Band-Aid on her mainsail. This 
just adds to her charm. She is so forgiving that she even 
accepts fishermen aboard, knowing that they will get her 
cockpit all messy and bloody while fishing. 

What a dame! 

She is the apple of my eye! 

We shall never separate—‘till death do us part.” 
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An Episode In Observation 


was standing on the sidewalk at an intersection, 
waiting for the traffic light to change, when I saw an 
unusual disturbance in the phone booth across the street. 

It appeared that the man in the phone booth was very 
animated. He was nervously drumming his fingers on the 
shelf below the phone. He was pounding his fist on the 
shelf. Wow! He was angry at something or somebody. Now, 
he seemed to be in pain, raising his knees and rubbing his 
legs. His face was twisted in anguish and full of pain. Oh, 
the poor man! He just slammed down the receiver. Did 
someone insult him? 

Now, the phone booth door was opening, and he once 
again was raising one leg, then standing cross-legged, 
extremely tense. How long was he going to stand there? 
Oh, he seemed just a little bit calmer. He had just wiped a 
finger across his forehead and walked stiffly but swiftly. He 
just went through a doorway. I wondered what his problem 
was. Hmm... oh my! 


"WOOIYIe SY} 03 03 03 pry 2H 
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Survival’s Reward 


oday, I had an inner feeling of restlessness. This 

feeling had accelerated after hearing the weather 
report. All day long, the news on the radio and television 
had everyone east of the Rockies, from the Great Lakes to 
the Carolina Coast, on alert for a very big snowstorm. High 
winds causing blizzard conditions and accumulations of at 
least three to five feet of snow with higher drifts would be 
hampering travelers this weekend. The reports had affected 
my human barometer. It was falling. 

I went shopping at the supermarket. I wished that I could 
have been a camera mounted on the ceiling, completely 
oblivious to the turmoil of the scurrying shoppers blindly 
plucking objects in rapid motion before someone else made 
them disappear. I would have been relaxed, suspended 
in observation, snapping pictures and feeling extremely 
amused at the seemingly uncontrolled invasion of their 
hurried survival. Time was running out. 

I saw empty caverns where loaves of bread once slumbered 
but were now yanked out of their reveries and slammed 
into baskets. There were families of milk containers wiped 
out from their shelves by the arms of the invaders who 
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sometimes dropped their victims from precarious heights. 
Their cardboard bodies were trampled by shopping carts 
and squashed by the stampede of human feet. 

“Wake up, pal. Stop your wishful thinking. Come down 
from your fictitious perch. You have survived the human 
tornado.” 

Spent, haggard, and shopworn, I was just like everyone 
else. I waited in line for the cashier to ring up my items. 
This necessary episode would soon be over and finished. 

It was bliss to finally be home. I could sit on my couch 
feeling a little tired but happy that I was home, gazing at 
the wonder and beauty of the beautiful, freshly fallen snow 
enveloping all of nature. My van and my house were slowly 
disappearing beneath the magic of the Magician’s wand. Our 
Creator, the good Lord, was entertaining us with realism 
in His magic. 
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The Caretaker 


Sic. of us are privileged to have stumbled onto the 
pathway of a caretaker. A caretaker has the natural 
ability to bring all his or her talents and gifts and use 
them in caring for another person. Their giving has no 
boundaries, and they receive pleasure and happiness from 
helping others. 

Michael Bollo was my great caretaker. He had the gift 
of bringing ingenious ideas to anything and everything he 
did, and I was often the recipient of his brilliance. 

It was most exciting to find out that Mike loved sailboats. 
I said, “Mike, I have a small minicruising catamaran.” We 
became inseparable. 

The first summer that Mike and I sailed my catamaran, 
we didn’t have an engine. My engine had seized up. Saltwater 
had infiltrated the moving parts, causing corrosion. 
Evidently, the seals that prevent this problem had failed. 
Most all sailboats have small outboard motors to enable the 
skipper to easily come to a dock or to a mooring. I told Mike 
that I didn’t need a motor. I had been sailing without one. 
Mike and I rowed my friend’s dinghy out to the mooring. I 
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wanted to leave the mooring on the sailboat’s starboard side. 
Unless the tide was abnormally strong, a boat should always 
face into the wind when tied to its mooring. Mike tied the 
dinghy to the mooring, and we boarded my sailboat. 

We raised the sails. I left the mainsheet loose so that 
the boat wouldn’t start sailing at the mooring. The two 
daggerboards were half down when I asked Mike to 
release the mooring lines and backwind the jib sail. He 
instinctively understood. The boat slowly moved backward. 
The breeze filled the jib sail as the bow went to the port, 
falling away from the breeze. I had positioned the rudders 
to facilitate the turn. I then asked Mike to let go of the jib 
sail. I pulled in the jib sheet a little for a starboard tack. I 
reversed my rudders, pushing us forward. I pulled in some 
of the mainsheet, filling its sails with wind as we went 
sailing down the creek. Mike shouted, “Roger, that was 
really cool!” We pointed toward a dock and came about 
around a buoy at the end of a sandbar and headed out of 
Mill Creek on a port beam reach. 

All cruising catamarans sail relatively flat on the water. 
They do not heel over like a monohull sailboat and sail faster 
than most monohulls of comparative sail area and waterline 
length. The mast and sails remain vertical with no heel of 
a tipping boat, causing hull drag. 

We sailed over to Shelter Island and back to Noyac Bay. 
We even dropped the sails and raised the boom with the 
topping lift giving us headroom. We pushed the mainsheet 
over to the end of the traveler. This gave us unobstructed 
fishing room. We drifted, fishing at buoy no.16. 

At the end of the day, we took seven tacks, beating up 
against the wind in the narrow entrance of Mill Creek. We 


gybed(?) around the sandbar buoy. I asked Mike to catch 
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the jib sail, and I released the jib halyard, dropping the 
sail to the deck. I gybed once more and headed toward the 
north side of the dock. I eased the mainsheet out, slowing 
down the boat’s speed. I turned into the wind alongside of 
the dock, luffing the mainsail. Using the boat hook, Mike 
gently eased the boat against the dock. Holding a deck line 
in his hand, he handed me the boat hook, then scrambled 
up the ladder, and tied her up. We both felt ten feet tall. 

Mike became so inspired that he purchased a twenty- 
five-feet trailerable sailboat. I trailered it with my van. It 
was exciting stepping the mast and launching the sailboat. 
He eventually moored it at Oyster Bay. _ 

Mike became employed with West Marine Boating 
Supplies. He had an excellent knowledge of new marine 
technology and knew the best boating equipment for safety 
and convenience. On my boat, he installed a dashboard 
of switches with fuses for lights. He also installed a bilge 
pump that he mounted under the foredeck between the 
two hulls with a control valve that could pump water from 
either hull. 

Besides reinforcing the security of my boat, Mike also 
wanted me to have personal security with direct contact to 
emergency rescue sources such as the Cost Guard, towing 
services, and fellow boatmen. He installed a marine radio 
into my steering console with an arial mounted on the 
very top of the mast. Knowing my love of music and how 
I loved to hear soft music along with the sounds of water 
passing under the boat, he cut and fitted in the bulkhead 
with two openings for port and starboard radio speakers for 
my AM/FM radio and tape deck. Only a caretaker would 
have thought of this next piece of equipment. Mike said, 
“You will probably never use this, but I attached an internal 
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auxiliary arial to your radio with a switch that remains off from 
the mast arial—an on-off switch at a convenient place.” 

Months later, Mike’s caring deed became my lifeline 
(and lifesaver). One day, while sailing alone, I heard a loud 
bang like a gunshot exploding. A blur shot past my face. I 
sat at the helm clutching the tiller bar, dazed and staring. 
There was no mast in front of me. The mainsail and boom 
were gone, and there was a large gaping hole in the cabin 
roof. The jib sail and headstay lay flat on the deck. The 
bottom of the mast, with the tabernacle and mainsail, were 
floating alongside next to me and behind the boat. How 
did twenty-five feet of mast pass in front of me, go over the 
side in one second, and not touch me? 

The boat was drifting, stern way over the sails. I 
panicked! In my haste to climb forward to the bow, my 
right foot tripped and slipped off the narrow deck. My left 
hand was gripping the handrail on the cabin roof. Hanging 
by one arm, I hit the deck. I landed on my chin. I felt like 
I was going out. I knew that half of me was hanging over 
the side, so I tightened my grip on the handrail and pulled. 
I used my left leg to push me up as I brought my right leg 
_out of the water. I crawled over to my anchor and wrested 

with it, trying to uncoil the line. I finally toppled it over 
the bow. I watched as the line quickly went farther and 
farther out. Suddenly, it hit me that I had forgotten to tie 
the other end. I quickly threw myself on top of the line to 
hold it while I wrapped a figure eight around the bow cleat 
with a half hitch. 

With my hand and shoulder aching with pain, I sat in 
the cockpit, surveying the damage. The tabernacle that the 
mast was fastened to was ripped up out of the roof. The bolts 
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went with it, leaving the ceiling beam. The two stanchions 
that supported the weight of the mast lay on the cabin 
floor. I lost my arial when the mast went over the side; the 
starboard shroud let go. 1 couldn't call for help. 

The auxiliary arial! “God bless you, Mike!” I climbed 
under the console and pushed the handle of the switch to 
“on.” I turned on the radio. The mic was live. I called the 
Coast Guard. They asked if I was taking on water. I said 
no, but I needed to be towed. 

It was after 5:00 p.m. when we reached Noyac Marina. 
The towing company handed me a bill, and I thanked them 
for their assistance. A nice gentleman dialed Mike’s number 
for me on his cell phone, and I told my caretaker my story. 
After confirming that I wasn’t hurt, Mike said, “Sit down 
and rest. Don't do anything. [’ll be right out.” 

Mike must have been airborne, flying in his BMW. He 
arrived in a little less than an hour and a half. We managed 
to get the “injured” sailboat onto the trailer, which was 
attached to my van. Mike followed me with his emergency 
hazard lights blinking. 

My bad day continued when the axle on my trailer 
broke, and the right rear wheel fell off. The Southampton 
policeman who had heard my distress call to the Coast 
Guard earlier that day suggested that I should have stayed 
in bed this morning. A flatbed rescue truck arrived, and | 
instructed the driver to return my boat to the marina. We 
would repair it when the new parts arrived. 

Mike brought his checkbook and paid the rescue truck 
driver. I was embarrassed and began apologizing, but Mike 
just said, “I don’t sail with a lot of cash or a checkbook. I 
brought mine because I knew you wouldn't have yours.” 
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Mike's greatest joy was when he fell in love with his 
beautiful wife, Diane, and her two sons. Mike became ill 
with cancer and died on February 14, 2004, at 11:00 a.m., 
Valentines Day. Michael Bollo was a great caretaker. The 
Divine Caretaker instilled this magic, loving gift in Michael. 
He will never be forgotten. 
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As Is 


he dark side of life can be like a field in the country, 
woven and intertwined like poison ivy among tiger 
lilies. 


Does the poison ivy ever see the beauty of the tiger lily? 


Does the tiger lily ever see the pain of the poison ivy? 


Most of us go through life surviving—developing our 
talents, getting an education, preparing for “success.” We 
plan a marriage, a home, and perhaps our children. And 
then we live like puppets manipulated by life’s strings. At 
some point on life’s wheel of roulette, we shout, “Stop 
the world. I want to get off!” 


Caught in the poison ivy, prey to the addictions of life. 


Can we ever find the tree of life and wander in the 
beauty of the forest completely untouched? 


Do I remain “as is,” or can I find faith in someone or 


something beyond my puppetry? 
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Spiritual Energy 
Precedes the Birth 


od bless the woman who carries the inner glow 
Ce pregnancy, God’s breath of life within. I like to 
imagine that the coupling and infusion of the sperm into 
the egg is similar to the transformation of our beings—the 
birth of a new soul through God's creativity and with His 
breath of life. This is the ultimate attainment—-spiritual 
energy—the motivating power of the Holy Spirit to achieve, 
to accomplish, and to live a blessed life. 


Manifestation 


Imagine the sailor, the painter, and the musician—each 
at the peak of his artistry—a creative manifestation of 
spiritual energy. The sailor’s face glowing with elation as 
his hands clutch the straining tiller, his fingers bloodlessly 
pale from controlling the surging vessel. The sails are filled 
with the power of the wind that hums then screams through 
the rigging, fleeing in consternation of its own cacophony 


created by the incessant pounding of the hull. And yet the 
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sailor is at peace amid the turmoil, recognizing the energy 
surrounding him but trusting the spiritual energy within 
him. 

The painter stands, brush in hand as if holding a baton, 
prepared to orchestrate the creation of a lifetime. She 
conducts the brush to the canvas, directing the flow of paint, 
as she designs her unique and pure expression of freedom. 
Her eyes are focused, her mind intent on allowing the flow 
of spiritual energy to evolve from a mere idea of beauty into 
a masterpiece on canvas. 

The musician nurtures his instrument and the singer 
his vocal chords in recognition of the gift, that is, to create 
music. The singer—his diaphragm pumping air through 
vocal chords, vibrating like the reeds—scales heights and 
reaches depths that reach deep in the listener’s soul. And 
the gifted musician, playing his instrument, has the power 
to evoke passion, sadness, joy, and peace, all with the touch 


of his hand or a breath from his lips. 


The Counterfeit 


The manifestation of true spiritual energy has its own 
reward. Is it the moment of accomplishment? Is it the 
applause? It is these things, but much, much more. Yet 
most times, before we reach a place where we value spiritual 
energy, we walk a road of hollow disillusionment and 
experience a devastating void. We attribute manifestations 
of spiritual energy to our own selves, allowing our egos to 
supplant the true source of our gifts. At some point, our 
egos fail; depression seeps in; and we seek courage in drugs, 
alcohol, or narcotics. We seek to fill the void caused by the 
lack of true spiritual energy. 
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True Birth 


Man’s natural instinct is to better himself intellectually 
and financially. Man-made educational achievements are 
not the completion of fulfillment. There comes a time in 
our lives when this truth reveals our inadequacies of power 
by insufficient strength. But peaceful strength beyond 
comprehension is available to anyone who asks for help. The 
method is called prayer. One doesn’t have to learn how to 
do this even though one may read or hear beautiful words 
of prayer. God hears all prayers, even a prayer of two words 
like “Help me.” I can testify to this statement. Anxiety 
exists without the true spiritual energy derived from God. 
Without it, we rely on our self-achievement accompanied 
by anxiety and doubt. 

Spiritual energy eliminates anxiety and causes our mind 
to flow freely in accord with our Higher Power Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Spiritual energy is the blessing of the Holy Spirit 
and has always been available to anyone and everyone. It 
has permanent supremacy above man’s self-will. The Holy 
Spirit is love and serenity. 

Remember the mother-to-be. There will be no emptiness 
following the birth of gratification based on spiritual energy 
from our Higher Power. The birth of a new being has 
evolved. Happy deliverance has been fulfilled with spiritual 
energy giving endless gratification to follow. All of God’s 
miracles continue into a new growth of love beyond our own 
achievements. It’s free—the power to have energy, spiritual 
energy to live a successful, blessed life. 


The Happy Flower 


ubbling love rumbles within the fragile bud that 
may never be allowed to blossom. 

Its natural beauty has been fractured and lost, covered by 
a turbulent cloud in a sky where the sun has never shone. 

There are plenty of flowers in the fields, so the abundant 
world does not want or need to know why the bud does 
not blossom. 

Stunted from fear and neglect, the bud eventually reaches 
out. 
A hand of kindness shares a tarnished and bent old 
friend. The friend kisses the bud, and a partnership is born. 
Music begins and finds its path upward into a cloudless 
sey 

“T hear a trumpet.” 

At the age of thirteen, the flower begins to bloom. 
At seventeen, the flower and the cherished friend travel 
together, sailing on ships of the sea and journeying through 
many lands. 

Then, they encounter fields that contain briars and 
thorns that tear and break the flower. Clouds of fear manifest 
themselves over once-sunny fields. The flower becomes 
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addicted and entwined in unholy bonds of friendship. The 
briars and thorns consume the flower. The flower begins 
to wilt. 

One day, rays of sunshine enter the barren field of briars 
and thorns. The sunshine cleanses and purifies every blade 
and stalk, and the unholy alliance is severed. The ruptured 
fields are restored. The flower is pollinated, and it helps and 
nourishes others. 

“The sun is shining.” 

The clouds of yesterday drift and partially fade, leaving 
small shadows of memories. Sadness still clings to the edges 
of the sunshine. 

The flower has now blossomed for many years. There still 
remains a small pebble of irritation that causes discomfort 
among its petals. 

Yet the blossom is still large enough to open and fill 
itself with love from a faithful, loving, and adoring mate 
and his dear friends. 

The flower has found the inspired love of its Creator, 
who gave life to the little bud so many, many years ago. 

The void of unhappy despair has been filled, replaced 
with the nourishment of love. 

“The flower is happy.” 

An allegorical story. 
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Where Do I See Him? 


pushed the throttle wide open on my twenty-eight- 
horsepower outboard engine as the twin hulls rose 
on my minicruising catamaran. My beautiful actress had 
learned her lines well as we flew toward my favorite fishing 
areas. False short boards had been fitted in the daggerboard 
trunks to prevent the sea from spurting geysers into my 
cockpit. I felt His presence. I was beaming with happiness. 
I saw Him in my heart with the fulfillment of His love. 
Two friends shared this lovely day with me. Our first 
location for exciting fishing was the tide rip at Jessup’s 
Neck. Stripe bass and bluefish are the most prevalent fish 
here with an occasional weakfish or fluke. “Fish on! Praise 
the Lord!” I had praised the Lord three times when I heard 
another soft “Praise the Lord.” It was Jack. I turned around 
and helped him swing in his fifth bluefish. Using diamond 
jigs and cut fresh bunker, we ended up with ten bluefish 
in our large cooler. We left this area and proceeded to the 
Greenlawns. We drifted using squid with a spearing combo. 
Bill caught two fluke and threw back dogfish and sea robins. 
We anchored off the east side of Jessup’s Neck. I said, “The 
Lord sure has been good to us.” Bill laughed and said, “He 
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sure has.” We were grinning from ear to ear. I couldn’ fillet 
the fish very well, so Jack had to do most of the chore by 
himself. He also helped me bait my hooks. I am legally 
blind, but I can still sail from one place to another very well 
without sinking boats and drowning people. We worked 
together, cleaning the boat, then leisurely ate our midday 
lunch, and rested. 

Earlier, we had bypassed buoy no. 16 because I knew 
that Bill wanted to take the helm of the catamaran under 
sail. Now, rested and ready, I said to my baby, “Forget your 
lines. You don’t have to be an actress any longer. Now you 
can be what you really are.” Bill and I hung the rudders 
on the boat’s stern and attached the tiller. We installed 
the daggerboards and lowered them halfway. The boom 
and mainsheet were attached, and we “bent” the sails to 
the boom and headstay. The mainsail was raised, leaving 
the mainsheet loose. We passed the jib sheet through the 
fairleads and tied a figure-eight knot in each end. Pulling 
the anchor, we coiled its line and dropped it in the anchor 
well. Raising the jib, we were on our first tack. Our artificial 
propulsion was raised up out of the water as we anticipated 
God’s tour de force. 

We had left our propulsion up to the Lord, and we were 
not disappointed. We looked up at full billowing sails. We've 
seen the foaming wake trailing the catamaran. Man, boat, 
and God combined to execute a perfect performance. It is 
here; it is now that I can most surely answer the question 
about God. Where is he? He is everywhere—in the mighty 
winds, in the powerful swells of the waves. I can see and 
feel him all around us. Where do I see him? I see him in 
my heart with the fulfillment of his love. There is no better 
answer to my question. 
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Danny 


Prologue 


his is a true story. I have received great appreciation 
for the higher power of my Lord because this is a 
miracle event that is a life-and-death episode that could 
have been a permanent tragedy. The Lord was watching 
over us, controlling all proceedings. This episode was surely 


blessed. 


It was the month of November. My neighbor's oldest boy 
was either twelve or thirteen, and lived directly across the 
street from my home on Hill Road, Farmingdale, New York. 
This young lad was always a pleasure to have around. He 
was always willing to be of any assistance to a neighbor. 

Danny always went fishing with his dad and his uncle on 
their boat in Seaford, Long Island. Danny was an excellent 
fisherman and boatman. His greatest desire was to go cod 
fishing with me. He wanted the adventure of ocean fishing. 
He got his wish when I said, “Okay, you can go with me 
on my next fishing trip.” 
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We left Farmingdale for Montauk Point about 2:00 
a.m. We arrived at Montauk about 4:00 a.m. We secured 
our fishing places at the boat’s rail by tying two gunnysacks 
(burlap bags) to the rail with our rented fishing rods. I put 
a large canvas tote bag in the cabin. I had sailed many times 
on the Peconic Queen, a fishing boat around sixty to seventy 
feet in length. 

Our captain was the great and famous Les Behan, and 
“Big John” was the first mate. John’s title, Big John was 
certainly the right name for him. He was six feet four inches 
tall and very large and husky. 

It was still very dark when we left the pier in the harbor 
and proceeded along Shagwong rip, passing Montauk Point 
lighthouse, heading toward Block Island. I didn’t know 
what the captain's destination was going to be this day. 
Sometimes it would be a three-hour trip to Coxes Ledge. 
However, this particular day, Danny and I would not sail 
any farther than Block Island. 

Our boat was rolling and pitching. The weather report 
had stated diminishing winds with waves two to four feet, 
which meant we would eventually have favorable fishing 
conditions. I had offered Danny a Dramamine tablet 
one-half hour before sailing and told him that he should 
have another one an hour later. 

Danny refused. He said, “No, thank you, Mr. Sherman. 
I won't need one.” 

I knew that this was a mistake, but how did you insist 
with a little gentleman like Danny? His family had taught 
him proper etiquette. He respected his elders and never used 
the first name of an older person. I was very impressed. In the 
cabin, there were many seasoned fishermen that considered 
this day to be just another fishing day. Some were sleeping, 
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some were reading the paper, and of course, there was always 
one or two fellows puffing on cigars. It didn’t matter to them 
that it was 5:30 a.m., and the boat was rocking. 

Danny headed for the cabin door. I knew what was 
happening, so I followed right behind him. You have 
probably guessed right. Danny was sick. We sat down 
together on the bench seat attached to the cabin wall. He 
said, “Mr. Sherman, I will be all right. Please go back inside.” 
I said, “No, I’ll stay here.” He asked me again. I knew that 
he was embarrassed, so I consented. I told him not to lie 
down on the bench but to sit and the fresh air would help. 
I went inside. Ten minutes later, I went out and checked 
to see how he was doing. He was sitting on the bench. He 
said that he was feeling better. 

Fishing boats have lights mounted on cabin walls 
approximately every fifteen feet to illuminate the deck. I sat 
down inside, and like most everyone, my eyes would close; 
and then the boat would suddenly jolt, making my eyes 
pop open. I got to my feet and went outside again. Danny 
said he was fine. 

Sometime later, I heard a small voice say, “Man overboard.” 
I jumped to my feet! 

“Who said that?” 

Akid sitting on the galley counter said, “I did.” I stared at 
the young kid. He didn’t blink an eye. In disbelief, I lew out 
the cabin door. The bench was empty. Danny was gone! 

I cupped my hands and shouted, “MAN OVERBOARD! 
MAN OVERBOARD!” J yelled, “Man overboard” in the 
cabin. Everyone jumped up off their seats and headed for 
the rail. The sky was gray—a predawn cloudy morning. No 
one could see Danny. We kept looking, straining our eyes. 


He had to be out there! God help us! 
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The swell of the waves was running six feet high, and 
it was darn cold. I knew Danny was wearing extra clothes. 
When they became wet, the weight of the clothes would pull 
him down under. He had on a turtleneck sweater, jacket, 
and heavy work shoes. The boat slowed down and started 
to come about. Before we changed course, we were at least 
a mile from where I heard the kid say, “Man overboard.” 
Everyone kept looking. We didn’t see Danny. 

Finally, someone said, “There is something over there.” 
We all looked in the new direction. I saw something, but 
then it disappeared. Then we all saw something—a speck 
between the waves. It looked like a pumpkin seed. 

“Is that Danny?” 

“Tt must be his head!” 

As we got closer, it sure was Danny! Big John threw a 
life preserver ring. The wind caught it, and it sailed away 
off to Danny’s right. Big John yelled, “Danny, do not swim 
for it. Stay where you are!” 

Captain Behan shouted, “I do not want anybody to go 
over the side. Everybody, stay onboard.” Big John grabbed a 
buoy line coiled up forward in the bow and tied it around his 
chest. He walked aft with a knife and cut all the tied fishing 
rods from the rail. They all fell onto the deck in a heap. The 
line had to slide along the rail to the starboard after quarter 
where the sides of the boat were lower to the water. With 
the line attached, Big John jumped overboard! 

He dog-paddled toward Danny. The waves made it very 
hard for him to reach Danny, but he finally got his arm 
around him and started to swim with one arm. Two men 
began pulling the line around Big John. The pair was finally 
alongside the boat. Big John was a powerful man. When the 


boat rolled down in the waves, he heaved Danny up like a 
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sack of wet laundry. This was so unexpected that three of 
us missed catching Danny. He landed on his stomach. His 
chin was bleeding; he vomited seawater and started crying. 
Why not? I shed a few tears along with him. I stayed with 
Danny and watched as the other men had a difficult time 
pulling Big John over the side back onto the boat. He lay 
on his back exhausted but managed to shout, “Is he alive?” 
Somebody said, “Yeah, he just puked.” Big John smiled. 

We carried Danny below into the cabin. I was wearing 
two pairs of trousers and a heavy shirt over a work shirt. I 
removed one pair of trousers for Danny. We stripped him 
of his wet clothes. Someone found a towel, and we rubbed 
him vigorously. He was shaking all over. We dressed him 
in my extra clothes. Someone else had an extra pair of dry 
socks that they put on his feet. We then wrapped him in a 
blanket from one of the bunks. He sipped a thermos bottle 
top of hot tea and kept it down. 

Captain Behan announced over the PA system that we 
were heading for Block Island to have Danny checked out 
by the medic at the Coast Guard station. The captain came 
below and put his hand on Danny’s forehead and said, 
“Son, you are the luckiest fellow that I have ever known.” 
He proceeded to return our money for the trip plus our 
pool money. He told us that he would keep the boat tied 
up at the dock until Danny had his physical. He said, “I 
have men that want to go fishing. I have to go topside and 
relieve Big John so he can change his wet clothes.” 

The Coast Guard was waiting for us at the dock. Two 
officers had to file a report with the captain. They inspected 
where Danny fell over the side of the boat. The medic left 
and returned with a pair of his son’s sneakers. It must have 


been very difficult, but Danny had been able to get his 
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heavy work shoes off while treading water. I was surprised 
that the sneakers fit Danny quite well. 

Danny, the medic, and I walked to the Coast Guard 
station. The medic gave him a physical. He cleaned the 
cut on his chin and applied medication. He then applied a 
small gauze bandage and a little adhesive tape. I was relieved 
that he didn’t require stitches after being tossed so roughly 
back onto the boat. 

A young fellow and his girlfriend left the boat and joined 
us at the station. I suppose Captain Behan returned their 
money also. The young fellow, Bob, said that the boat was 
bad luck. I disagreed. We had all witnessed a miracle. | 
imagine they couldn't wait to tell their families about their 
boating misadventure. 

We talked with the Coast Guard about taking a boat to 
Montauk, but the trip would take a long time. The four of 
us decided to take a plane ride instead. I had about $300 in 
my pocket including our money that was returned by the 
captain. I paid the pilot $100, and Bob contributed $40. 
We were taken to the airstrip, and the four of us climbed 
aboard a Piper Comanche. Danny sat on the floor between 
my legs. Golly, I was glad we didn’t have fishing rods. They 
wouldn't have fit in the cabin. We took off for Montauk. 

After landing, we took a taxi around Lake Montauk 
to the fishing piers where my station wagon and Bob’s car 
were parked. Danny got in the back, sprawled across the 
seat, and fell asleep. Driving back, I started to reconstruct 
how this probably happened. The rail around the boat deck 
was made of galvanized iron pipe. There was a top rail and 
a bottom rail. Danny must have lain down on the bench. 
When the boat rolled down, he must have lifted off the 


bench and went over the rails or between them, missing the 
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railings. The railings may have stopped his fall, but if he 
had hit them, he could have fallen in the water injured or 
unconscious and drowned. Danny woke up as we entered 
Watermill. I pulled over, and we chatted. 

Danny said that he did lie down. He stayed like that 
because he didn’t feel sick. He didn’t know what happened, 
but he was suddenly in cold water watching the boat going 
away. He said that he knew he was going to die. He knew 
that it was all over. He began to pray. He looked up one final 
time and couldn’ believe it. The boat lights were coming 
for him. 

I told him what had been happening aboard the boat. I 
had heard a voice say, “Man overboard.” I wasn’t sure that I 
had heard it, so I asked, “Who said that?” I got to my feet, 
and this little kid said, “I did.” I kind of thought he was 
playing a game, but I rushed out of the cabin, and you were 
gone. The bench was empty. This little kid sitting up on 
the galley must have seen you through the cabin window. 
I yelled, “Man overboard!” We started back and couldn't 
find you. Finally, we spotted you. The captain ordered that 
everyone remain onboard. It was Big John who jumped over 
the side to save you and get you back onboard. 

When we arrived at my house, my wife looked surprised 
to see us this early. She asked, “How many fish did you 
catch?” The question caught us by surprise. We both 
laughed. The relief of that little laugh felt wonderful. We 
sputtered, “We didn’t.” Danny and I told my wife the whole 
story. After answering a few questions, Lee served us hot 
vegetable soup. 

Danny didn't want to go home because his mother comes 
home from work before his dad. Why upset Mom and then 
have his dad arrive? When Danny’s father arrived, Danny 
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and I went over to his house. Danny said to his father, 
“Guess what? I fell overboard.” Danny’s father looked at him 
with a disgusted look. “Danny, you are always in the water. 
Did you fall or jump?” Danny replied, “Dad, I was with 
Roger, cod fishing. I fell in the ocean.” His father looked at 
Danny and then looked over at me. His face started to lose 
color as he sat down in silence. Danny’s mother came into 
the room. She asked, “Hey, guys, what happened?” Danny 
told them everything. Danny’s mother, Peggy, got up from 
the chair and started crying and hugging her son. Hans, 
Danny’s father, said to me, “Roger, you went through a 
terrible ordeal.” I told him that until we found Danny and 
got him aboard, I felt like a walking dead man. 


Epilogue 


I have thanked my Lord and Savior many times. Today, 
Danny has three grown children. He lives on Ninth Avenue 
in South Farmingdale. He has to be about fifty years old and 
owns his own restaurant. He jokes to his friends about his 
friend who tried to drown him. We still fish together every 
once in a while. However, he likes fishing on his motorboat, 
and I like fishing on my minicruising catamaran. 

Who was that boy sitting up on the galley, looking out 
the window, that said in a small voice, “Man overboard”? 
Do you think, like I do, that the good Lord kept that small 


boy alert to witness and save Danny? 
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he day before the big show, my dogs were bathed 

and brushed. My van was ready for action. The 
radiator and the gas tank were full. I checked the oil level 
on the dipstick and then my tires to make sure my spare was 
properly inflated. I felt happy. I was rolling with enthusiasm. 
The dog crates were in the van to protect the dogs from any 
sudden swerves or stops. We had folding crates to assemble 
for securing our dogs on the show grounds. The crates had 
a sunblock top that was draped over the top of the dog 
crates for shade from the sun. I had a folding hand truck to 
transport the gear to location. We had plastic bags and paper 
towels, dog treats, dog food, a can opener, and ample fresh 
water. The canine utensils were stainless-steel bowls used for 
food and water. To control our dogs, we had heavy show 
leads and chokers for field walking. The showing leads must 
be lightweight and flexible. The dog shouldnt require any 
restraints when being judged. 

The chauffeur, custodian, and backup crew were just 
my wife and me. Lee was the handler in the showring. 
If we enter two dogs at the same time, then I handle and 
show one dog. One example would be a male and female 
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being shown together for Best of Breed. It was better to 
wear comfortable conservative clothes in the showring. 
My wife never wears clothes to draw attention to herself. 
No billowing skirts, large sun hats, or loud bright colors 
were worn while presenting our dog. The judge must be 
completely focused on the dog. 

I remember an incident that fully demonstrated the 
importance of inconspicuous clothing. At one event, a judge 
“eyeing” a striking blonde in a red jacket skipped viewing 
her dog. I did the same thing. 

Lee said, “Roger, did you see that?” I said, “Did I see 
what?” Lee shouted, “Oh, so you were staring at the blonde 
in red also!” I smiled sheepishly. “Well, what happened?” 
She gave me a cool. “Never mind.” 

I had to find out what had happened from another 
person at ringside. Maybe the judge didn’t like her dog and 
didn't consider giving it even a quick glance. “Hmm, did 
she even have a dog?” 

The afternoon before the show was one of my favorite 
times to establish the plan for our trip. I liked to lie on the 
living room floor with my maps, magnifying glass, marking 
pen, and paper. I loved the excitement of planning how 
to get to an unknown destination quickly and on time. 
After I planned the most expedient routes to the show, I 
determined the mileage distance and travel time. I always 
wrote the directions in large print to eliminate map reading 
when I was driving. 

The night before departure was usually spent in light 
sleeping. I seemed to have an alarm clock in my head. I 
always awakened just before the alarm rang. We tried to 
arrive an hour and a half before showtime. This could be 
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quite difficult if your dog has to be judged at 9:00 a.m. or 
10:00 a.m. My wife never let me forget that if I could get 
up at 3:00 a.m. to go fishing, then I could get us to the dog 
show on time. My comment was “Yes, dear.” 

What is a dog show? I am very surprised that most of my 
friends have never been to one. This is an experience that 
no one should ever miss. One doesn’t have to own a dog. 
Maybe dogs are not your favorite pets. Even if you are afraid 
of dogs, you should experience seeing the variety of dogs. 
Some breeds are cute. Others are funny looking and comical. 
Very often, the dogs’ looks and mannerisms resemble their 
owners. I remember seeing the perfectly matched couple. 
He was a paunchy short, little man walking his English 
bulldog. They appeared like “two peas in a pod,” smiling 
in happy bliss. At another showring, I saw a beautiful Irish 
setter. At the other end of the dog’s lead was a pretty Irish 
redhead. Her confirmation was magnificent. It was even 
more striking than her Irish setter. Her chest was more 
fully developed than the Irish setter. Her legs appeared to 
have good angulation. Her temperament also appeared to 
be quite pleasant and alert, and her gait was aggressive and 
bold. She was a winner! They were a perfectly matched 
couple with the winner on the wrong end of the lead. 

A dog show is very “highbrow,” and its intent and 
purpose is very serious. A breed show presents the best 
animals and their finest attributes: confirmation, gait, 
temperament, varieties, and deeds of action. The purpose 
of a “breed show’ is to find the best quality of animal for 
its breed. Despite the obvious pleasure people would get 
from choosing the winner of a dog show, their personal 
observations have no influence in the judging. 
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Confirmation 


Confirmation is the appearance of the body structure that 
meets the approval standard for its specific breed. Different 
breeds have qualifications that may appear unusual to the 
novice spectator. One example would be the fine, straight 
topline of a Doberman pinscher in comparison to the roach 
back of a whippet or greyhound or the gentle sway on the 
back of a Saint Bernard. All breeds were judged from head 
to toe: ear set, tail displacement, topline, front line, rear 
angulation, and hock of the hind legs. The teeth and the 
tongue were examined and firmness of temperament when 


the judge moved his hands over the dog’s body. 
Gait 


Gait is how well the dog moves. The dog’s movement 
will emphasize good confirmation as well as show poor 
confirmation. Aggressively walking or running with the 
dog displays an alert dog. Controlling your dog in a gait 
shows obedience for his temperament. Some judges use this 
presentation as the decisive factor for a winner. 


Temperament 


Temperament is the most important factor. The dog’s 
disposition is primary. He must be alert. He must be 
responsive while standing in show position. He must be 
sound in acceptance of being touched and examined. 


Varieties 


There are accepted varieties within the breed. Varieties can 
be in fur, color, and size. A dog’s coat might be short hair, long 
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hair, and wire hair. Their colors may include accepted tricolors, 


solid fawns, blacks, reds, harlequins, and spotted fur. 
Deeds of Action 


I attended a spectacular specialty show where I witnessed 
the most loving and caring “deeds of action” that I had ever 
seen. A large crowd around a pond was enthusiastically 
cheering. When I worked my way through the excited 
people to investigate, I couldn't believe it! I saw four-legged 
heroes pulling people from the center of the pond to safety 
on the shore. 

In the demonstration, people would yell, “Help, help 
me, help me, help!” On command, the dogs would plunge 
into the water and swim to the victim. I witnessed these 
rescue dogs pull heavy people over and over with no effort. 
They were powerful swimmers. 

What kinds of dogs have this supercanine strength? 
The Newfoundland, the Great Pyrenees, and the Labrador 
retriever. The Labradors perform well but don’t have the 
powerful strength to swim and pull as often as the other 
two large water dogs. 

I spoke with the owner of a large Newfoundland who 
said, “These dogs are very strong, and they hardly get wet!” 
I replied, “What do you mean? I saw him jump into the 
water and pull you ashore.” She smiled and said, “Look 
closely at his fur.” There was another layer of fur under 
the dense outer coat. It was almost dry. They only have to 
shake themselves, spilling the water from their outer coat, 
and they are ready for another swim. 

In addition to the breed show is the obedience trials. 
Although the two shows are demonstrated together, they are 
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very different. The breed show displays a variety of breeds 
for exceptional breeding development. The obedience 
trials display a dog’s response—his obedient action to the 
command request of its handler. There are many different 
obedience commands: sitting, heeling, lying down, staying in 
place while its handler leaves him, and retrieving objects. 

I consider the obedience trials as the “ultimate” dog 
show. This show is not a specialty show but a practical 
show of good canine manners and intelligence. In the 
obedience trial, the dog’s merits are displayed in its ability 
in an advanced category in which it must work “off the 
lead” in obedience. The command to your dog can only be 
given once. The dog has to move out and obey without any 
mistakes. A sloppy performance earns a low point average. 
Complete disobedience disqualifies the dog. 

I have great loving memories of breeding and training 
dogs. I have magnificent pictures of my Great Dane Penny 
who won the Companion Dog Excellent in going over 
hurdles on command at Hofstra University. It is a thrilling 
experience to see your beautiful Great Dane jump up and 
sail over a hurdle in perfect form and land gracefully to the 
applause of spectators. She was the only Great Dane on 
record to ever achieve this award. 

My pulse still quickens when I remember the excitement 
of planning and traveling to the shows. The expectation far 
exceeded the awards of points, ribbons, and trophies. My 
excitement was in the preparation for adventure! To receive 
the awards was just a passive conclusion. 

“What turns you on?” 
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CHAPTER I 


he year was 1931. It was a cold winter morning in 

December. The snow was falling on the windows 
of an old Essex automobile. Huddled together—sitting 
on the backseat, wrapped in an old woolen blanket—are a 
five-year-old boy and an eight-year-old girl. The engine was 
running, but the manifold was still cold, giving no heat for 
the occupants. Sitting on the front seat was their mother 
fully engrossed, reading a road map. Lying on her lap was 
a writing pad. She had a pencil between her teeth. 

The little girl in the backseat reminded, “Mommy, you 
told us never to put a pencil in our mouth.” 

Mom replied, “Oh, you are right, dear.” 

She quickly pulled the pencil from her mouth and jotted 
down on the pad another route from the large folded map. 
She was writing directions for a long complicated trip. Sitting 
next to her, behind the steering wheel, was their father, 
smoking his pipe. He appeared very calm and confident as 
he smiled between puffs on his pipe. 
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Attached to the rear of his automobile, suspended and 
mounted on a metal rack, was a large wood and wire cage. 
It was partially covered with canvas with soft bedding on the 
floor. A very large German shepherd dog named Fang inhabited 
this structure. Behind this family car was an unbelievable sight 
to behold. Resting on wheels was a delightful small house 
handcrafted by a carpenter. This portable house was probably 
the first house trailer that anyone had ever seen. Right behind 
these “nomads” was a Chevrolet coupe pulling another house 
on wheels. This one appeared to be very similar to the first 
house in the caravan. The occupants of this car were the 
brother and his wife. 

There was still one more ensemble following the first 
two brothers—a Model A Ford coupe—pulling another 
homemade house on wheels but very low in height and 
different in its design. The shape of this trailer enabled it to 
be pulled along under lower branches of trees to secluded 
hunting sites. One crawled in through the door for a night's 
lodging. There was a mattress bedding for two. There were 
two windows with screens for good light and ventilation. This 
practical trailer provided safety from spiders, snakes, and other 
animals. It can be left at a campsite for another hunting trip. 
A very good friend of the family had driven this rig. 

The Model A Ford coupe had an unexpected feature. 
Behind the two-seater cab was a “rumble seat.” It was hidden 
below the rear deck of the cab where the trunk would 
normally be found. However, when the deck handle was 
turned and pulled, the top of the lid opened to reveal a cover 
that, when pulled back, displayed a beautiful upholstered 
leather seat attached to the inside of the lid. The back of the 


seat was made of comfortable, soft leather and wide enough 
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for two people with a lot of legroom. There was a rubber 
step on each back fender to assist in climbing in and out. 
It was exciting to ride in the open air, and the rear window 
of the cab protected one’s face just like a windshield. Tip 
the seat forward, and it disappeared. 

We were waiting for the little ferryboat to arrive. Would all 
this fit on the little ferry? Everyone started waving goodbye to 
the family. Friends and neighbors were peering out of their car 
windows to watch this amazing and daring parade embark on 
their adventure. 

A few people left their cars to get a better look. Some were 
shaking their heads in awe at the challenge of this adventure. 
What an amazing responsibility! They had left their houses 
and their children’s schools to build rough cabins and live in 
the woods. 

Yes, I was the little five-year-old boy clutching my sister’s 
hand as we left the ferry slip on Shelter Island. We crossed 
the bay to the mainland of Greenport, Long Island, New 
York. We were traveling south to North Carolina. There 
were no superhighways in the year of 1931. All routes 
weaved their way through big cities. The falling snow made 
following the small route numbers very difficult. Mom was 
very vigilant in her efforts, reading the signs before Dad 
had passed them. However, our caravan did get separated 
a few times. 

My dad’s brother, my uncle Len, was a very nautical 
person. Once during the trip, a police officer pulled him 
over. When Uncle Len rolled down his window, the officer 
saw a weather-beaten, friendly face. 

The officer spoke, “Sir, would you explain to me what 
those lights on the rear and front of your trailer mean?” 
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My Uncle Len smiled. “Why sure! The red lights on the 
portside indicate the left side on my trailer. The green lights on 
the right side of the trailer designate the starboard side.” 

The officer looked at my uncle with a blank expression 
and shook his head and said, “Really? Well, go ahead and 
drive this colorful rig carefully.” 

My uncle Len just smiled and said, “Thank you, Officer” 
and rolled up his window. 

All of the driving, looking for signs, and getting lost were 
boring for my sister and me until we encountered the big 
Burma Shave billboards. They kept us occupied, counting 
and counting. I couldn't count like my sister, so I would 
try to see them first. Eventually, we both quit. There were 
Burma Shave billboards for miles and miles. I remember 
that we both feel asleep counting. 

Finding accommodations for travelers was more difficult 
during the 1930s than it is today. The most pleasant 
accommodations were the very attractive tourist homes. They 
were large homes with parking facilities. Most always, these 
marvelous hosts entertained us in a very friendly atmosphere. 
We usually had supper with the family. Our dog was treated 
very well, and we always received a hearty breakfast. Hospitality 
was super. 

What turn of events prompted our family to consider 
this unusual adventure? The answer was necessity. Our 
country was in a depression. My father was a carpenter 
and built houses and drew architectural drawings. Work 
was scarce. It cost less money to buy ammunition for 
hunting and fishing equipment than to purchase our food 
from a general store and market. Gasoline for the auto was 
inexpensive. It would have cost us a lot more money to buy 
coal for the furnace to keep warm in our northern home. 
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We lived better economically in our southern camp and 
enjoyed the challenge and adventure of daily survival. 

My father found the North Carolina property during 
one of his hunting trips. We could afford to buy the land 
dividing the purchase three ways. Our camp was located 
ten to twelve miles south of New Bern, North Carolina. 
Traveling south on Route 17, we passed the only general 
store and gas pump. Tom Haywood, a very fine country 
gentleman, and his family owned this establishment. Next 
to the store was a metal fire tower. It had an open framework 
with an open ladder stairway all the way up to an observation 
tower room. An attendant was on duty all the time for fire 
prevention. Farther along was the town of Croatan, which 
had a small brick schoolhouse and a little white church. 
Without a sign or any markings, Dad suddenly turned off 
the two-lane highway and drove right into the deep woods. 
Almost bouncing off our seats, we proceeded down a car 
pathway. The wheels of our cars and trailers followed the 
rutted tire tracks like a train on a railroad track. This was 
our road. 

We came to a small wooden bridge that miraculously 
didn’t collapse. We passed a couple of tobacco farms. We 
drove around a beautiful dense pine grove and then entered 
a large clearing and stopped. The clearing was on the top of 
a gentle slope. To my young eyes, it seemed like a fairyland 
appeared from below. There was a winding creek framed in 
beautiful hanging Spanish moss that cascaded down from 
the big limbs of the trees, almost touching the water,. This 
was a breathtaking scene. A feeling of permanence came over 
me. I never wanted to move again. I saw myself white haired, 
with a cane and fishing rod, sitting in a rowboat at the age 
of ninety-two. This wonderful feeling never left me. © 
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CHAPTER II 


The trailers became our homes until the three wooden 
cabins were built. Each cabin had a one-car garage. The men 
also built a woodshed with an enclosed shop. We purchased 
an old Model T Ford, which became our woodcutting 
machine. We used kerosene lanterns for light, and a pitcher 
pump in each cabin raised our water. Each cabin had a 
chemical toilet, plus we had two outside privies. 

The cabins were very cozy. There was a cute small porch 
with a rustic log railing as you entered the front door. Once 
you were through the doorway, you were standing in the 
main room. There was a two-burner kerosene stove with 
an oven and a kitchen sink with a pitcher pump. Before 
using the pump in the morning, one had to pour a pot of 
water down the top of the pump, and the pump handle was 
vigorously pumped to catch the added water. This pulled 
up the water similar to siphoning. This was necessary to 
raise the water level higher in the pump. This procedure 
was called priming the pump. 

There was a small room beyond the main room that 
was our children’s bunkroom. I had the top bunk, and my 
sister had the bottom bunk. There was a small built-in 
room for the chemical-odor-free toilet. At the opposite 
end of the large main room was a built-in day couch that 
opened up to a double bed for my parents. In the middle 
of the living room near the back wall was a metal fireplace. 
It had an attractive handmade wooden box that held the 
split logs next to our fireplace. The family’s wooden dining 
table with a bench separated the kitchen from the living 
room. My mother wove a large, colorful braided rug from 
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cut cloth that lay on the floor in front of the fireplace. It 
was beautiful. 

We had no refrigeration, but we managed. During the 
winter months in North Carolina, the nights were quite 
cold. We placed eggs and milk in the kitchen window. The 
general store was only five miles from camp, and someone 
always made frequent trips for fresh perishable food. We 
had no electricity for the first year. The second year, our 
third partner, Ollie Wells, purchased and put together some 
machinery called a Delco system. Ollie was always a genius 
in inventing practical things. This gasoline motor and this 
Delco machine generated electricity. The gasoline motor was 
only started and run for a few hours for light in the evening 
for games such as pinochle and a little school homework. 


CHAPTER ITI 


Producing our firewood was a big enterprise and 
required much manual labor and a lot of ingenuity to build 
a machine to cut the felled trees. We hired a very muscular 
woodsman. I remember the young man swinging an axe 
with a double-edge blade, chopping down trees. The fallen 
trees were then chopped or sawed with a two-man handsaw 
into carrying lengths. 

Ollie needed a way to haul logs to the camp. He removed the 
adorable rumble seat from the Model A Ford and cut the opening 
to fit a handmade wooden box with a tailgate. He redesigned a 
Model A Ford, which was the most rugged and tough automobile 
around, into a workable pickup truck. Ollie loaded cut trees 
and pulled them with his converted pickup truck. His ingenuity 
enabled us to bring the logs to the old Model T woodcutter. Later, 
the logs had to be split with steel wedges and a sledgehammer 
along the grain of the wood. The Model T Ford was jacked up 
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on the rear and placed on blocks. Both rear wheels were removed, 
and a large wide belt was wrapped around one wheel drum. It was 
secured above around a pulley on a revolving shaft mounted on 
the Model T. A large circular crosscut saw blade was mounted on 
the revolving shaft. The Model T engine was revved into gear, and 
the big round blade spun furiously. When the saw blade entered 
the log, there was a loud defensive whine as the wood severed, 
obliterating all sound. The men built a unique hinged cradle that 
tipped the logs more smoothly into the saw blade. One still had to 
grasp the logs and hold them firmly from binding the blade and _. 
causing a violent kickback. The cradle lessened this possibility. 


Sawing in this fashion was dangerously primitive and 
bloodcurdling. However, these were primitive times. I was 
still a boy of five years old when I first saw and heard wood 
being cut. One of the women would grab my hand to keep 
me out of danger. If the men were disturbed by my curiosity, 
they might jam a log or get injured by the spinning saw 
blade. We would stand spellbound, not daring to move, 
silently praying that we would never see a finger or hand 
lying on the ground among the sawdust and chips. 
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The family at Christmas: Oldman Wells, Uncle Len, 
my sister Edith, Aunt Peggy, me, Dad, Mother, Ollie, 
baby Osborn and Julia Wells. 
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SERNA 


Albert Smith, Dad and Ollie Wells with geese. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Food for our family table was rich and bountiful. Our 
diet was very gourmet. The men were excellent hunters 
and fishermen providing us with wild turkey, venison, dove 
breast, duck, geese, bass, and perch. Our vegetables were 
collard greens, black-eyed peas, and the best yams that I have 
ever eaten. Our yams were large and deep orange inside. 
They were flavorful and very sweet. The Tolsen family had 
fig trees that provided fresh fig preserves that melted in your 
mouth. Breakfasts included grits, baking-powder biscuits 
(which were a favorite of mine), cornflakes, Wheaties, and 
Post Toasties (another favorite). 

My unlucky sister had an undesirable chore. Because she 
was three years older than I, she was required to pluck the 
feathers from duck, geese, dove, and turkey. She did not 
enjoy this messy task. 

The water that we drank was called hard water. I think it 
contained a lot of iron minerals. This water did not become 
soapy for bathing or washing clothes. Mom and Dad 
collected rainwater in galvanized tubs placed partially under 
the porch roof at the corner entry. For smaller washings, 
pails of water were heated on the kitchen stove. Mom had a 
rough washboard. She rubbed the clothes by hand. Finally, 
we hired a lady to do the washing. She would stir the clothes 
with a long wooden pole in tubs and hand wrung them after 
rinsing and then hang them on lines to dry. 

These were rough years in our entire country. The 
Depression affected everyone. Our family was very fortunate 
that our men were very talented in pioneering. Our women 
folk supported this adventure. 
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CHAPTER V 


One afternoon not long after arrival at our camp, I was 
looking for a new place to play. I was fascinated with the 
little trailer. This could be my secret playhouse. No one 
could ever find me. I ran over to the trailer and peeked into 
one of the windows. Wow! It had fishing rods and long 
leather things with handles. Could those be guns? I ran to 
see my dad, anticipating upcoming adventures. 

Mom was fixing supper. My sister was setting the table. 
Dad came in the back door from the garage. Thinking about 
the secret playhouse, I asked, 

“Dad, what are Edith and I going to do here?” 

Dad looked down and said, 

“Starting next week, you and your sister are going to 
school.” 

Disappointedly, I said, 

“Gosh, Dad, I already started in September at home. Do 
I have to start again?” 

My sister, Edith, seemed pleased. She would! 

The school agenda was roughly planned. It started in 
September at Shelter Island, New York. It continued from 
November through March in North Carolina and finished 
from April to June in Shelter Island. Going to school in 
North Carolina was quite different from going to school in 
the north at Shelter Island. Occasionally, someone would 
take us to school; but most of the time, my sister and I 
walked along the wood road about one-half mile, rain or 
shine, to Hardison farm. 

The Hardison family had five kids that were school age: 
Jeanette, Betty, Dorothy, Cicero, and Richard. We often 
joined them and rode in the back of their pickup truck. 
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If the truck was being used, one of the older men would 
get the mule and hook up the two-wheel cart. If you know 
anything about a mule, you will understand why we were 
usually late for school. 

My southern school was extremely different from a 
school up north. The brick building was a one-room 
schoolhouse. The room was divided into sections with very 
small partitions about chair height. No time was wasted in 
changing classes and moving from one building to another. 
This would be very unique today, but the one-room 
schoolhouse was the best educational system that we ever 
had. Learning was easier, and I was never bored. Students 
rarely lost interest in school. If they dropped out, it was 
because their parents needed them to work for the family. 

Recess was our gym time, and we would play ball and 
socialize. Recess was also a time to express differences, and 
I was different. I did not think that I looked different, 
but I was considered to be “undesirable.” There wasn’t an 
“undesirable” label pinned on my shirt, but I soon found 
out what it was when I received my first bloody nose. I 
was a Yankee northerner. Besides, I had a name that no 
Southerner appreciated—Sherman. General Sherman was 
the enemy during the war between the North and the South. 
He plundered the lands of the people in his conquests. If my 
family had chosen South Carolina, or especially Georgia, 
I might have really been a casualty. However, I learned to 
defend myself by making a few casualties of my own. 

Southerners were still fighting the conflict between the 
North and South, holding grudges over the civil war and 
slavery. I remember asking my mother, 

“Mom, is there a black god and a white god?” 

At first, she hesitated; then she said, 
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“No, there is only one God.” 

Then I asked, “Is he black or white?” 

Mom looked strangely puzzled. She finally said, “I really 
don't know.” I remembered thinking out loud, “Well, Mom, 
if no one knows, why do we have black churches and white 
churches?” 

Mom was quiet for a few moments. Then she said, “I 
can’t answer that question except that’s just the way it is.” 

I still didn’t understand. 

I remember another incident when I was seven years old. 
I was standing in line in a grocery store with my mother. We 
had a bag of groceries and were about eighth in line waiting 
to pay for our groceries. The proprietor said, 

“Ma'am, would you step out of line and come up 
front?” 

Mom was surprised, but didn’t move. The man spoke 
in a loud voice, 

“Ma’am, I want you to come up here.” 

Mom still didn’t move. The people in front of us were 
Negroes. They all stepped to one side to allow my mother 
to pass. 

“Please, ma’am, we don’t want any trouble.” 

Mom then pulled me along with her. She said very firmly 
to the proprietor, 

“Now, was that really necessary?” The man just said, 
“Yes, maam.” 


- EPILOGUE 


Years later, after World War II and my minority 
enlistment had ended, I prayed that when I returned to 
the United States of America, I would return to the South. 
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I would prefer being a Southerner than a Northerner. I 
wanted to have the friendly relations with the Negroes 
that had been segregated from me. I never returned south, 
but the Lord has his way of doing things. Many years later, 
the Lord answered my prayer requests. I didn’t leave Long 
Island, New York, but I became part of a wonderful black 
church family. Our friendship has no color boundaries. I 
have never received so much true Christian love in my life 
until I met the people of my church. Our friendship was not 
just within the church doors. They extended their love in 
all my life. I fully returned this love in my home and fishing 
on my boat and visiting my friends when they were sick. 

June 10, 1995, I was baptized as a Seventh-day Adventist. 
At present, I am the only white man who is a member of 
Bethesda. We have a membership of about three hundred 
black members. I am honored to be a deacon and love 
the title Brother Sherman. I have many loving Christian 
brothers and sisters. 

My wife enjoys all our friends, but she remains a 
Lutheran and hasn't joined my church. I guess that I like to 
tease my wife. I love her dearly, but I can’t resist having fun. 
One day, she said to me, “Honey, you know that my health 
isn't very good and that I am twelve years older than you. 
When I die, would you marry a black woman?” Here I go 
again. “Well, honey, you know that a black wife wouldn't 
make a difference. All I can say is you never know.” She 
looked at me with a twinkle in her eye, but with a raised 
eyebrow, she said, “Hmmm.” 
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The Age of the Flivver 


R egardless of the sometimes-questionable character 
of Henry Ford, this frugal businessman was the 
Santa Claus of automobile history. He gave Americans 
an inexpensive toy but an automobile of much value that 
almost anybody could afford to own. This “flivver” was 
considered by many to be a toy that the whole family 
could enjoy. I drove the Model T Ford during my teenage 
years with school friends on wood roads off the main 
road. 

This car was fun and adventurous. It could go anyplace 
the big luxury car could go and many places the fancy, 
expensive car couldn't. Most owners could repair this car 
with a screwdriver and a pair of pliers. They were tough and 
didn't crumple on impact. The transmission was a design of 
simplicity. It costs little to manufacture and was extremely 
durable. This was a car of genius. 

I hope that every model of this famous car from the open 
touring car, the coupe sedan, and many trucks are exhibited 
in auto museums. This car opened up the commerce of mail 
trucks, delivery vans, and family autos for progress in travel all 
over this country. The design produced humor and fun. The 
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average American could go see a pretty girl ten miles away 
and still be back home in time for supper. Henry Ford was a 
genius. He established our first assembly line of manufacture 
to sell his product at economical cost to the public. 

I remember quite clearly the starting procedure for the 
Model T: It was hand cranked to start the engine, and the spark 
lever had to be in the correct position. If this was forgotten, 
one could possibly receive a broken wrist or arm. 

Easy but challenging and fun starting procedure: 


He See eee 


kis 
Li: 


Spark lever up. 

Brake handle in the park position. . 

Ignition key turned to the left. 

Insert the crank handle in an opening in the center 
below the radiator. 

Turn the crank handle clockwise to turn the engine 
over. 

To choke a cold engine, pull a wire ring to your right. 
This opens a valve in the carbonator, releasing gas 
to flow into the carbonator when cranking. Release 
wire. 

Engine starts. Remove the crank handle (or leave 
it). 

The engine will be running unevenly in a galloping 
sound. 

Walk around to the steering wheel and lower the spark 
lever to even it out. 


. Increase the throttle and turn ignition key to the right 


on battery. 
Climb in behind the steering wheel. 
Step on the left foot pedal. Push brake handle to 


center for first gear. Increase a little throttle. 


to 


No. 


14. 


1: 
16. 
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Raise left foot pedal as you push the brake handle all 
the way forward. The vehicle is now in “high gear.” 
The Model T has only two forward speeds: low gear 
and high gear. 

To stop the vehicle, push down right brake pedal as you 
push down the left first-gear pedal. Pull brake handle 
back to middle position and back to park position. 
Turn off ignition key. 

The middle pedal is for reverse. 
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My Very Dear Cousin 


hope that everyone has at least one family relation of 
whom they can proudly say, “I have a loyal and loving 
friend.” Since my childhood, my cousin Marion has always 
treated me as though I was special in her life. Because of 
her loving feelings for me, I have the same warm feelings 
of love for her. 

The family homestead was built by my grandfather in 
Shelter Island, New York. This island is sheltered between 
the north and south peninsulas of Eastern Long Island, 
New York. 

I spent all my happy summers at Shelter Island. The fall 
and winter months were spent at our temporary residence 
in North Carolina. All my childhood friends were in Shelter 
Island. My cousin Marion and I played together a lot when 
my aunt and uncle visited with us. My mother and Marion's 
father were sister and brother, making Marion my first 
cousin. 

I cannot remember all the bad things that I must have 
done to her when we were small children, but I know I must 
have been a mean little brat. Mom would scold me when 
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I had been naughty, but Marion always defended me. She 
would say, “Aunt Daisy, Roger didn’t mean it.” 

I called Marion’s father “Unkie.” He was my uncle 
Wilfred. He was over six feet tall and very gentle and caring. 
He spoke in a deep, quiet voice. I really liked my Unkie. 
He had a quality that always delighted and surprised me. 
During the week, he dressed impeccably well. He was a 
very successful businessman. He was the vice president of 
a large company called Intag. He had a private office and a 
secretary. One had to walk through a large business room 
full of secretaries and clattering typewriters before you came 
to his private office. Where was this exclusive office? It was 
way up high in the number one building in New York City: 
the Empire State Building! 

I remember a typical Saturday morning in Forest Hills 
when a colorful but slightly untidy man with paint spots 
on his trousers, a plaid cotton shirt hanging over his waist, 
and a slouch battered hat on his head approached me. It 
couldn't be, but it was my Unkie. He looked down from his 
lofty six feet and said, “Rog, would you like to come with 
me? I am going to paint the trim on the upstairs windows 
on the front of the house.” Oh boy! He’s asking me to go 
with him. What a pal! 

Something very unusual was about to happen. Everything 
appeared to be very ordinary. We both went out the back 
door. I watched Unkie enter the garage in the alley behind 
the house. He came out of the garage with a can of paint 
and two paintbrushes in one hand. With his other hand, 
he picked up the end of a long ladder. He said to me, “Rog, 
would you pick up the other end and follow me?” Wow, 
this looked important! 
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He walked down the alley, pulling me along with the 
long ladder between us. At the end of the alley, we turned 
left and walked another short block. Once again, we turned 
left and proceeded up Sixty-third Drive. I expected to see 
people looking out of windows and pointing their finger at 
us. Look at that! But I didn’t see anyone that thought we 
looked unusual. I felt like a fireman on a hook and ladder, 
but we didn’t have a fire engine. 

We finally stopped in front of his house. Unkie leaned the 
long ladder up against the front of his house. He helped me 
paint the downstairs window trim and then proceeded to climb 
the long ladder and paint the trim on the upstairs windows. 

Boy, did I feel important! At least until we carried that 
big now-heavy ladder all the way back and around and 
up the alley once more. I was very tired and felt that this 
was a very strange neighborhood. The houses were all glued 
together. They didn't have any sides. It was impossible to walk 
around your house. I had never seen houses like these. 

I enjoyed my visits to my cousin Marion’s house. They 
lived on Sixty-third Drive in Rego Park, Forest Hills, New 
York. Sixty-third Drive was an area between Woodhaven 
Boulevard and Queens Boulevard. It was amazing how 
vividly we can remember trivial things. Their phone number 
was Havermeyer 6-9359. 

I had to memorize directions to their home from 
Manhattan. Riding on a subway was a challenge for me to 
learn since Long Island didn’t have these complicated, noisy, 
but efficient underground trains. I diligently memorized the 
following directions: From Manhattan, I'd catch either an 
E or an F uptown subway. It automatically headed toward 


Long Island. 
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When it stopped at Queens Plaza, I would leave the 
express train and cross the platform to the other side and 
take the GG local subway. This subway train stopped at 
all the residential stations. My stop was Sixty-third Drive. 
Marion’s house number has slipped away, but it was 
something like number eighty-six and ninety. Why two 
house numbers? They made a short move from one side 
of Sixty-third Drive to the other side, across the street, less 
than a block away. I don’t really know why. 

Unkie, Aunt Ethel, Marion, and Chubby, the Airedale, 
also owned a house in Hamilton Beach. It was a bungalow 
ona canal. There was a white fence along the front of the 
property and a small vegetable garden from which my 
aunt Ethel was happy and proud that she had grown fresh 
vegetables for their table. The neighborhood was very 
friendly. It seemed like we were all one big family. 

I have great memories of Marion and me playing 
together here. I remember that I had a red toy boat. I 
brought it with me to Hamilton Beach. I wanted to wind 
up the motor and send it across to Marion on the other 
side of the canal. She was to catch it and wind it up and 
send it back to me. This would really be super! so I thought, 
until Aunt Ethel stopped us from doing it. She was afraid 
that one or both of us would fall into the canal. When we 
werent playing, we would walk down the street and go 
across a small wooden footbridge to a quaint little store 
on errands for Aunt Ethel. 

I remember express trains thundering by the Hamilton 
Beach bungalow en route to the Rockaways. Its destination 
was the amusement park and the boardwalk along the 
beaches. The trains didn’t devour Hamilton Beach, but the 
airport, now known as Kennedy Airport, swallowed up all 
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the homes of Hamilton Beach. I think that the adjacent 
town of Howard Beach still remains. 

My cousin Marion was with me when I experienced the 
most exciting time of my young life. The year was 1939, 
and I was thirteen years old. Marion; my sister, Edith; and 
I took buses from Forest Hills over to Flushing Meadows to 
see the New York World’s Fair. The theme of this fair was the 
tantalizing slogan “The future of tomorrow.” Our country 
was still struggling economically from the big depression, 
and it seemed everyone needed new and better ideas for a 
new tomorrow. 

The New York World’s Fair was a magnificent display. 
People were so eager to see the “new world” that long lines 
formed. Waiting times stretched beyond an hour just to 
enter an exhibit. The three of us were waiting in line to enter 
the General Motors Exhibit when my sister, Edith, fainted 
from heat exhaustion. My sister recetved much attention. 
People crowded around her. Everyone was pushing, trying 
to see who this “celebrity” lying on the ground was. 

“Golly, it’s just my sister, you creeps!” 

“Look up in the sky! See them? It’s people going way 
up hanging from parachutes and plummeting back down 
to earth.” 

The greatest thrill in all my short thirteen years was 
about to happen! 

A voice asked, “Do you girls want to go up?” 

Marion and my sister shook their heads, but I screamed, 
“dal 

The two attendants looked down at me, a skinny, 
scrawny little kid. They climbed into a seat, pulled me up, 
and sat me down on their laps. Then they buckled a safety 


belt around the three of us, and off we went! 
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There were two men and a half-pint in one parachute. 
As we went up, Edith and Marion got smaller and smaller 
and smaller until they were mere specs. 

We finally hit the top with a big bang. Then we fell 
so fast that I felt airborne. We beat everyone else to the 
ground. Wow! 

Four years later, I enlisted in the navy during World War 
II. My sea duty was on an aircraft carrier in the Pacific. My 
cousin Marion wrote letters to me every day, and they all 
caught up with me eventually. She kept me informed about 
her life and all her family. She attended and graduated from 
Queens College. Her letters became a part of my life. They 
were always there at mail call. 

I enlisted at seventeen, and now we are both seventy- 
seven years young. Many things have changed since then. 
I am legally blind; my dear wife, Lee, is in a nursing 
home; and I write my stories with the aid of a magnifying 
viewer. But I’m still a very fortunate person. I still have my 
wonderful cousin. 
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Greater Expectations 


at is the fascination that makes the fish hook 
the fisherman? 


Many people who go fishing are not fishermen. They 
enjoy the wonderful world of escape from the responsibilities 
of routine living, floating on the water, casting from shore, 
or cruising to different coves for a new adventure. They 
do not care if they catch fish or not but enjoy themselves 
regardless. Are they fishermen? Not really. Yes, the fish have 
captivated and hooked the people who want to fish. Some 
people become fishermen. Others only enjoy fishing. Fishing 
also appeals to the gambler in some of us that must pursue 
Lady Luck. A lucky beginner is snared into false success and 
continues trying for another lucky day. They soon realize 
that the odds are against them. There are many different 
ways that fish lure the “would be” fishermen. They are 
so hooked on fish that they will spend more than twenty 
times the value of the fish. In happy pursuit of the fish, 
they will charter fishing boats, purchase their own boats, 
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and customize their boats with many accessories. But are 
they really fishermen? 

The true fisherman is the person who thinks like a fish. 
His successful fishing comes from knowing the food sources 
for the fish and how to copy the habits of the fish. This is 
when the fish catch the fishermen. The primary thing that 
a fisherman knows is that the fish has to eat to survive. The 
next important thing he knows is how to find their food 
source. The answer is the bottom configuration and the 
tidal flow of water. 

Check your charts for the bottom configuration. If you 
have an electronic fish finder, it will save you time and 
gasoline to locate holes, channels, and bars on the chart first 
before wandering around looking at the machine. If you 
find a submerged bar and there is a drop-off to deep water, 
where do you think the fish will be found? The answer is 
in the deep water of the drop-off. This water contains small 
bait—crabs and small fish—that tumble off the bar from 
the tidal flow. If there is a drop-off on both sides of the bar, 
drift with the tide or the wind. Fluke, striped bass, and other 


fish will lie still waiting for an easy meal. 


I believe that a fisherman must think like a man hunting 
for game on land. Part of my childhood was growing up 
in the woods of North Carolina. My father had to hunt by 
thinking like the animals but with the advantage of human 
reasoning. This is also the method of a fisherman. Turns and 
gulls are birds that are natural “fish finders.” One doesn’t 
need an electronic fish finder when nature provides these 


birds to expose fish where they are feeding. 
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Fish are affected by water temperature, especially critical 
when fishing in freshwater. Water temperature is also 
important in saltwater fishing. In saltwater bays, when the 
summer water temperature becomes too warm for certain 
types of species of fish, they will seek cooler water in deeper 
areas, even migrating and leaving shallow bays. 

Most of all, fish respond to water movement. When 
fishing in saltwater, the water movement is called tides. 
Sometimes, the fish hook the fishermen on outgoing tides 
and other times on incoming tides. Dead low tide is no 
moving water, and flood high tide is slow-moving water. 
Many times, the last hour of the flood and the first hour 
of the ebb are preferable. Weakfish are called tide runners 
because they are more often found where there is a tide. 
Tides predominate in channels usually marked with buoys. 
If the tide is running very fast and strong, sometimes the 
edge of the rip tide is preferred because bait fish get trapped 
in an eddy or reverse flow of water. There is an easy test of 
this situation. Fill a container with water. Pull your hand 
swiftly through the water. Observe how the water swirls 
back around your hand. The back eddy is formed the same 
way when a fast-moving current is flowing. 

When I fish for fluke and the tide is running very slow, 
I start my motor and throttle the engine down very slow 
and put it in forward gear. This causes the bait to move and 
flutter like bait fish. The fluke may follow the moving bait. 
Place the engine in neutral and make a quick turn. The bait 
will lurch in a turn and stop. The fluke then strikes. 

The fish that are aggressive predators will chase bait fish 


to the surface of the water in their attempt to flee from the 
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hungry fish only to have birds dive down and devour them. 
The smart fishermen will then present a shiny jig down to 
the bottom and, with a quick rising motion, crank the reel 
ten to twelve turns up off the bottom as he drifts with the 
tide. He then drops it to the bottom again and then repeats 
the process. The flash of the shiny metal jig with a suspended 
hook causes the fish to strike. This is called jigging. Many 
fish are caught, and the fisherman is hooked for life. 

My ancestors were nautical people. Some were 
fishermen, sailors, and captains of ships and allegedly 
included the famous Englishman named Chichester, who 
sailed around the world single-handed. My uncle Len was 
a fisherman, and he raced sailing a “New York 30” gaff-rig 
sloop single-handed. My uncle Clarence Sherman took his 
ship out into the sound between Orient, Long Island, and 
Connecticut during the 1938 hurricane. He rode it out 
fighting the sea. He saved his ship from piling up on the 
docks and sinking. 

In the 1930s, most fishing boats didn’t have engines. 
The private small boats were usually beamy “catboats.” 
They were gaff-rig sailboats with the mainsail stepped in the 
bow. They were stout and solid boats. There were also small 
fishing dories. They were rowed or sculled but had a sprit 
sail. The mast lay in the boat with its sail furled around the 
mast. This could be stepped and sailed with either a small 
daggerboard with trunk or usually with portable leeboards 
for sailing. These boats were used by local fishermen to 
tend their nets. 

There were probably more fishermen on Long Island, 
New York, than any other place in the state. Shelter Island 
residents had many fishermen. They were introduced to a 


unique style of catching fish by a man named Mr. Beebe. 
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His style of fishing was very productive due to his unusual 
cone-shaped nets called fykes. Besides fishing boats, we had 
fishermen that netted and trapped fish from shore. We had 
fishing shanties at strategic points on the shores of Shelter 
Island. These men walked to work on Monday morning and 
lived in a fishing shanty during the week tending to their 
nets. They came home on weekends to see the family and 
go to church. As a young boy, I remember seeing a fishing 
shanty. There was a bathing beach at Big Rams Head with 
a bathing pavilion and a large dock. At the end of the beach 
was Reel Point, and the shanty was on Reel Point at the 
entrance to Coecles Harbor. 

Hauling seine was another method of aie) The local 
fisherman who didn’t have a fishing boat used a portable 
small rowboat commonly called a sharpie to set the seine 
from shore. Other times, the seine was brought to the 
beaches by the large boats pulling a sharpie. The seine nets 
were carefully folded on the stern seat of the sharpie. The 
oarsman rowed the sharpie ashore. The men left the sharpie 
except the oarsman. The men took hold of one end of the 
net, and the boat was rowed out in a semicircle and back to 
the beach. There were always a lot of onlookers and helpers 
on the beach to pull the heavy net laden with fish. The men 
ashore held the seine net with the cork line up and the lead 
line down. They lined up one behind the other at both ends 
of the net and started pulling hand over hand, bending their 
backs into it. As the net came into shallow water, the lead 
line was held down on the bottom. This was a spectacular 
sight to behold. With every species of fish thrashing about, 
the water looked like it was boiling. 

During the Depression, times were hard, and jobs were 
scarce as hen’s teeth. Fish was a mainstay for the family table 
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along with an occasional deer or pheasant. Most families 
also depended on their gardens, chickens, and cows for milk. 
Fortunately, times have changed. Fishing and sailing are my 
sports. I sail in an antique-style Polynesian boat. My desire 
for fishing and sailing goes way back to my nautical ancestors. 
I am hooked by the fish with the wind in my sails. 


Will you be hooked by a fish? 


Me—hooked!! 


Se 


The Contagious Fever 


CHAPTER 1 


was fourteen years old, gazing at a few sailboats, 
moving effortlessly over the water. I could feel an inner 
excitement as I imagined what it must feel like to join with 
the wind as it filled the sails. How do you go fast and then 
slow? I would love to try and see if I could sail a boat. I 
knew that if I could sail with the wind, I would be free and 
very happy. I would sail and fish all the great places that I 


had heard about forever and ever. 


My father always enforced his rule: “Children are to be 
seen and not heard.” I was on my father’s boat once with 
his friends. I remembered the rule. 

I had earned about $128 one summer mowing lawns, 
pushing a hand lawn mower. I walked to my jobs with the 
mower turned over and pushing it in front of me. I got paid 
$0.45 for the average lawn and $0.75 for large lawns. I had 
four customers including my father, but of course, he wouldn't 
be expected to pay me for cutting our own lawn. 
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My cousin Chet and his family had a summer cottage 
on the water’s edge of Menantic Creek. On the other side 
of the creek was a sailboat tied to a dock. Chet told me it 
was for sale. “Roger, why don’t you row over and find out 
how much he wants for that boat?” 

I said, “Gee, thanks, I'll row over there right now.” 

I tied up to his dock, pulled myself up onto it, and 
walked over to the house. A lady answered my knock and 
said, “Come in.” A tall man asked me to sit down. 

He said, “Your cousin Chet told me that you wanted a 
sailboat. My boat is for sale.” 

I cold him that I had saved $128 cutting lawns and that 
I would keep saving money to buy the boat. 

He replied, “I think that you are just the right boy for 
this boat. Pll sell it to you for $65.” 

I used to stutter quite a bit. I could hardly thank him. 
He wrote a bill of sale. I told him that I didn’t have the 
money with me. 

He said, “That’s all right. You bring it over to me when 
you can.” 

I thanked him and started to leave when he spoke 
again, 

“Your boat won't go very far without these.” 

He stood up and opened a closet door under the stairs. 
He pulled out two bags and walked to the door, saying, 
“Come on with me.” 

I followed him to the boat. He stepped aboard and said, 
“Come on aboard.” 

He showed me how to “bend” on the sails and insert 
the sail battens. He rigged the mainsheet to the traveler and 
attached it to the boom. He asked me to snap on some jib 
hanks on the headstay. He then showed me where the jib 
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sheets went and added a few hundred instructions, “There 
are two lines on the mast. The starboard line is the mainsail 
halyard. The port line is the jib-sail halyard. Never leave 
these lines swinging loose. Be sure they are cleated on the 
mast.” My head was swimming. 

He disconnected all the lines, removed the sail battens, 
and slid the mainsail off the boom. He folded and rolled 
up the sails and stuffed them into the sail bags with the 
battens. He laid them on a seat and asked me to get into the 
rowboat. He untied the sailboat and threw the line to me. 
I caught it as he said, “Tie this to the rowboat.” I looked 
around and finally tied the line around the seat that I was 
sitting on. He untied my rowboat and tossed the line into 
the boat. He waved his hand and shouted, “Good luck!” 

As I pulled on the oars, my heart was pounding so 
hard that I thought it would come right out of my chest. I 
rowed slowly and carefully back to Chet’s dock, pulling this 
gorgeous galleon. I shipped my oars and grabbed the dock. 
The rowboat stopped, but the sailboat kept coming. It hit 
the rowboat, sending it and me under the dock. 

Chet yelled, “Are you hurt?” 

I moaned, “No.” 

Chet went on his Cape Cod sailboat and got a boat 
fender, another dock line, and tied up “my” sailboat. We 
stood together, looking at my boat. 

“Roger, how much did you pay for this boat?” 

I took the folded bill of sale out of my pocket and said, 
“Sixty-five dollars.” 

Chet kept staring at the bill of sale. “Sixty-five dollars? 
Well, I'll be damned! Do you know that this boat is a class 
boat called the Snipe? He gave this boat away. Roger, you 
can keep her here at my dock.” 
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Everet Tuthill, the Shelter Island town supervisor, and 
Chet were good friends. Everet owned and operated the 
boatyard at the entrance to Menantic Creek on West Neck 
Harbor. Chet must have told Everet about my sailboat. 
Everet good-naturedly told Chet, “When Roger can get 
his boat out of Menantic Creek, I am going to have a large 
stake driven down in the harbor in front of my house 
where I can see it. I'll put another one out just beyond 
low tide, with a pulley on it and a line to a shore stake. 
He then can tie his rowboat to the pulley line so that he 
can pull his rowboat in and out from shore, as a tender 
for his sailboat.” 

He kept his word. As soon as Chet told me what Everet 
was going to do for me, I towed the sailboat out of the creek. 
It was after my sailboat was moored that I became very sick 
with the “contagious fever.” 


CHAPTER 2 


I began to feel the power of the wind. This was scary. 
I must practice dumping the wind out of the mainsail to 
find what the boat’s limitations were. When I raised the jib 
sail, wow, what a difference! I had acquired speed control. 
I now had to practice skill. 

Chet helped me. He sailed with me. We put telltales on 
the shrouds. He said that the Snipe was faster than his Cape 
Cod but a little hard to handle. I was always amazed at the 
performance of the Snipe. The more skillfully I sailed, the 
better the boat handled. She was fast, but quite stable, and 
didn’t knock down too suddenly. She could “come about” 
on a dime. Each time I luffed up to the stake without over 
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shooting or falling short and hitting the rowboat, the bigger 
and better I felt. From low self-esteem to a higher self-esteem 
was just the medicine that I needed. 

Three years of sailing every summer motivated me to pursue 
my music. I wasnt well enough for active participation in 
sports. But my music, which was a driving force for me during 
my high school years, gave me inspiration for my plan. 

Conditions at home were not the best and did not change, 
but I had changed. I was happy. I practiced my trumpet before 
and after school. I practiced double and triple tonguing, all 
from Arban’s trumpet study book. I told my mother my plan, 
and she kept my secret. The summer of my sixteenth year, the 
plan went into action. I memorized a difficult trumpet solo 
from the advanced solos in the Arbans book. The solo was 
“Fantasia Brilliant.” I felt that I might have a good chance. 

One other person knew of my plan. His name was Dr. 
Prime. I had severe palpitations from an overactive thyroid 
condition, but my health had improved with the help of Dr. 
Prime. He accompanied me for my first trip to St. Luke's 
Hospital, where I had treatments for three years from the 
summer of 1937 to 1940 to shrink my thyroid gland. This 
treatment procedure became the most important event of 
my life because it enabled me to pass the navy physical. 

My plan was to audition for enrollment at the Navy 
School of Music. This endeavor, if 1 qualified, would ensure 
my future. I planned to achieve this goal as a civilian. If 
I passed the audition, I would have authoritative written 
orders from the navy to report to the Navy School of Music 
following basic training. This acceptance would be a written 
affidavit of assurance to override any different orders that 
might occur. 
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Dr. Prime spoke with my father about my plan. My 
father agreed with the plan. To this day, I’ve often wondered 
if my father thought that I would pass the audition. I am 
inclined to think that he did not. 

I had planned to go by myself, but secretly, I was relieved 
to travel with Dr. Prime, a seasoned and sincere friend. 
Upon our arrival at the Naval Base in Anacosta, Maryland, 
the senior officer, Lieutenant Thurman, was amazed that a 
sixteen-year-old high school kid would desire an audition 
for the Navy School of Music. 

We were admitted and escorted to a building where I 
met Lieutenant Praeger. I had gutsy apprehension until 
now. I had arrived, and I was scared. I asked if I could 
have a few moments alone to warm up. Lieutenant Praeger 
smiled and left the room. If he had refused, I would have 
fallen apart. After some quivering long tones, I began 
to settle down with a few scales, lip slurs, and some 
staccato tonguing. I began to achieve some measure of 
composure. 

My audition included the following: 


1. A prepared trumpet solo from memory. (Lieutenant 
Praeger was reading the music.) 

2. Sight-reading. 

3. Three main scales of two octaves, C, G, and A. 


I passed. A letter qualifying me for the Navy School of 
Music, with the date, would be sent to me at Shelter Island, 
New York. After enlistment and basic training, I was to 
report for enrollment with the school at the naval base in 


Anacosta, Maryland. 
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All of us had a different road to travel. During World 
War II, some of us enlisted for officer’s training. Others got 
drafted. This was my way. 

My future was blessed. Our band was composed of 
twenty-five musicians. We were a military band plus 
entertainment for our fellow mates as a fine sixteen-piece 
dance band. I attained the rank of petty officer, third class, 
and served as a stretcher bearer with the medics during flight 
operations. I used to put on my helmet, place my stretcher 
at my battle station, and lay and sleep in the crash nets that 
hang off the side of the flight deck. It was peaceful to be 
alone, on deck, looking down below at the sea. I just hoped 


I wouldn't hear the horn blast, “GQ, all hands on deck!” 


CHAPTER 3 


I pursued music as my choice in life. I have never 
regretted this decision. I was in the navy from seventeen to 
twenty-one. During my last few years in the navy, I switched 
from trumpet to French horn. I became very interested 
in classical music from symphony to chamber music. I 
participated in both fields of music. However, I also had 
mechanical skills, the ability to work with my hands. 

I left my musical career in Boston and came to New 
York and attended the New York Trade School as a pupil 
in piano craft. This was wonderful training. For me, it 
was a privilege to restore a piano—rebuilding, repairing, 
and tuning. I enjoyed rebuilding in a small shop, but I 
wanted to visit with families in their homes to teach them 
the importance of restoring and maintaining their pianos. 
I could also improve their children’s awareness of musical 
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intonations. Why rebuild pianos in a shop only to have 
deteriorating pianos in their homes? Developing pitch and 
mechanical skills with adults and especially children was an 
important goal for me. Their intonations improved when 
they heard correct pitch on their piano. 

My new career held two complete satisfactions: restoring 
a piano to the best quality possible and having the privilege 
to enjoy people. Every day that I left my home to work in 
someone’s home was a happy adventure. People in their 
homes were very hospitable. Many became my friends and 
customers for many years. You have probably heard the 
expression “Don’t mix business and pleasure together.” Well, 
I never did. I married one of my customers. Now it’s “her” 
business and “my” business, all mixed together in love for 


fifty-two years as of August of 2004. 


CHAPTER 4 


Fortunately for me, my wife, Lee, caught my contagious 
fever. We both came down with the “bug,” fishing and 
sailing together. There was a loving, sharing relationship that 
held two lovers together in sailing and fishing adventures. 
The little boat that my wife, Lee, enjoyed more than any 
other boat was a Sears, thirteen-and-a-half-feet aluminum 
boat with trailer. I think I know why she loved this boat. 

We didn’t have to go to a crowded marina. We already 
had the boat with us. We trailered and launched at East 
Moriches and fished for flounder and fluke. This was the 
most economical boat that we had ever owned. We could 
take it anywhere we wanted to fish in inland waters. It was 
powered by a fifteen-horsepower outboard and so simple to 
use. There were no distractions of navigation to complicate 
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our day. We had undivided attention for each other. It 
wasnt until this very moment of writing this story that I 
realize that the little open aluminum boat gave us a simple 
togetherness. I now realize the closeness we enjoyed. I can 
appreciate its importance. 


Boeesbuts. eevexcepteahowever.%g 

I was running a high fever. My body temperature was 
soaring. I needed and wanted to see the wind filling the sails 
and the boat flying over the water, seeking and searching for 
more wind power. From quietly skimming along to boiling 
at speed with a rooster tail behind the transom, I must find 
“the boat” for sailing and fishing that could be trailered 
without incurring a second mortgage on the house. I found 
it in the year 1975—the boat of two worlds, a modest, fast 
boat that was a superb sailing craft and a comfortable fishing 
boat that was trailerable. 

I was visiting a friend, Larry Johnson, who owned a 
boatyard on Ketchum Avenue in Amityville, New York. 
Looking west across the creek, I saw a few cruising sailboats. 
I only had a side view, but the masts appeared to be mounted 
almost amid ship. This design seemed very different. As soon 
as I could discreetly leave Larry, I drove around the creek to 
Clocks Boulevard. Now I could see them up close. They were 
cruising catamarans, and they were beautiful. All at once, 
everything clicked in my head. They were trailerable, roomy, 
and sailed flat. Could this be the best design for me? 

I saw two catamarans that were closer to our financial 
league. The first boat was a charming, cute package. | 
had to look this design over more thoroughly. I inspected 
her the way a man looks at a woman. “She” was very 
streamlined with everything in the right places. She looked 
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very accommodating, able to support us with very little 
roll and a comfortable ride. She was quite beamy, about 
twenty-two or twenty-three feet in length and ten feet 
in width. Her outboard motor was modestly hidden in 
an enclosed well. She had a very cute galley but probably 
couldn't produce a full-course meal from “scratch.” The 
galley was designed for package-prepared products. There 
wasn't room for much else. I could imagine someone's wife 
coming into the cockpit, wearing an apron, carrying a tray 
of Lipton’s package noodles and cheese, with breadsticks 
and instant coffee. This would not be my wife. She didn’t 
have a prepared package of anything in our house. She was 
a gourmet cook. 

Further inspection of the craft brought me back to 
reality. My wife would probably say, “Honey, I can’t see 
you in one of those bunks. The only position you could 
possibly be is horizontal. You would raise up, whack your 
head, and be out of commission. This is not the boat for 
us.” Of course, she'd be right. The boat’s feminine charms 
had snared me. “Roger, take a deep breath, step off this little 
teaser, and don't look back.” 

I looked at the second catamaran. She also looked 
inviting. 

“Welcome aboard,” she said. “Look at my roomy cockpit 
and larger engine.” 


“Yeah,” I acknowledged. 
“T have a lot of room to store fishing rods, plus my sails.” 


“Yeah, that’s right.” 
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You can pull my convertible top back and be completely 
enclosed in privacy with me.” 


I was completely seduced—I mean convinced. I have 
enjoyed her for twenty-eight years. Oh, she was completely 
female, typically difficult at times. I’ve had to shorten her 
sails more than once on a windy day. But she’s a smart 
one. She knows her challenging ways but always embraces 
her man. 


CHAPTER 5 


I originally was going to trailer this boat the very same 
way that I trailered my aluminum boat. However, this 
sailboat would not be simple to launch by myself. I had to 
design and build functional equipment that would enable 
me to trailer this boat with the horizontal mast on top of 
the boat. I also had to design and build a mechanism to 
raise the mast single-handed. I did not want to look for help 
every time I launched in a different location. I wanted to 
be completely independent. 

I realized I needed a vertical pole. I used whatever was 
lying around. Everything that I built was made crudely 
because I wasn’t sure that what I built would actually work. 
The first thing that I built was so successful that I never 
rebuilt it. It was made of leftover wood and looked crude, 
but it had worked for twenty-seven years, so I just left it 
alone. It fitted on my transom with no fastenings to the 
boat. This was a wooden cradle that supported the upper 
part of the mast that rested on a boat trailer roller fastened 
to the top of the cradle. _ 
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The foot of the mast lay on a block of wood, cut to fit 
the shape of the mast as it lay in the block. I called this 
piece of equipment a mast chock. This was attached to the 
bow rail with two U-bolts through the block and fastened 
around the bow rail. This rig carried the mast on the boat 
for trailering. To raise the mast, I used an eight-foot two 
by four. I cut a groove across the top from the front to the 
back. I pictured in my mind a saddle that would sit on the 
horizontal mast. I cut two rectangle panels of plywood to 
be screwed across the front and back of the two by four. 
Two side panels of plywood were screwed across the sides 
of this saddle for a supporting tight fit. I then used an old 
rubber floor pad from my car and cut two pads to the size 
of the two side panels and glued them to the inside of the 
panels with Instant Contact Marine glue. The saddle now 
had a friction-tight fit when placed over the horizontal mast. 
This was now removed to be used later. 

The tabernacle was a metal base mounted on the cabin 
roof that held and supported the base of the mast when 
vertical. This metal bracket had three enclosed sides: 
the front and two sides with a hole in each side. The 
rear of the tabernacle was open; therefore, the mast was 
lowered aft to the stern and raised up from the stern. The 
tabernacle was secured to strong beams on the underside 
of the cabin roof. The closed front supported the forward 
pressure on the mast, eliminating the need fora backstay 
on this design. 

When laying up the boat at the end of the season, I 
did not detach the shrouds. I left them connected with the 
turnbuckle adjustment loose. 
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Hear are my instructions for raising the mast single- 


handed: 


E. 


Place two large adjustable end wrenches on the boat’s 
roof next to the tabernacle. Remove the nut and one 
washer from the stainless steel bolt. Lay it on the left 
of tabernacle. Place the bolt with washer on the right 
of tabernacle. 

Unleash mast tie-down lines and push mast on roller 
aft over the stern. Hold on to the foot of the mast 
and lower into the tabernacle, aligning the hole in the 
mast and the holes in the tabernacle. Insert the bolt 
with washer, pinning the mast. Insert the washer and 
nut on the other side and tighten firmly but not too 
tight. 

Clear shrouds from cradle and lay headstay down the 
middle of the horizontal mast. Pick up the saddle pole 
and insert the loose headstay cable in the groove at the 
top of the pole. Raise it up and set the saddle down 
over the horizontal mast, about three feet in back of 
the tabernacle. Pull the trailer winch cable then attach 
the end to the headstay shackle. The principle of this 
engineering is as follows: Picture the winch cable 
pulled and connected to the headstay in the groove 
of the saddle pole, looking down at the fastening to 
the cable of the trailer winch. As the winch winds the 
cable onto its spindle, the cable has down pressure 
on the saddle pole, pulling it down and forward. The 
saddle pole, being tightly fitted on the mast, is the 


fulcrum to raise the mast to its vertical position. 
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I am immensely proud of my. invention and imagine a 
grand affair the first time I use it: 


The curtain goes up. 
“Ladies and gentlemen!” 


A crowd of over one thousand people has gathered for 
the demonstration. They are pointing and discussing 
the contraption and shaking their heads. All of a 
sudden, there is hush of silence as the eccentric yet 
courageous Mr. Sherman places his hand on the 
winch handle. All heads are turned skyward, eyes 
riveted and mouths gaping as they tensely listen to 
the slow, agonizing click, click sounds as the turning 
of the handle of the winch starts to raise the end of 
the mast inch by inch upward, slowly but steadily. A 
restless excitement begins among the crowd. They are 
starting to get noisy and begin cheering loudly as the 
mast goes up. The saddle pole falls away. The mast is 
at full vertical position. It works! 


Somebody is picking me up. Someone says, “He 
fainted.” 


After shaking hands with five hundred men and 
receiving kisses from one thousand women, I, with 
shaking legs and wobbly knees, climb up and bow 
to the crowd. I attach the headstay shackle to the 
bow plate, tighten my tabernacle bolt and shroud 
turnbuckles, truing up the mast, and remove the 


cradle. “Wow! Who in his right mind would do this 
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every time he wants to go fishing and sailing?” My 
invention is successfully impractical. Two friends help 
me raise and lower the mast at the beginning and end 


of each season—with the aid of my cradle. 


CHAPTER 6 


Let me take you on a trip, actually a travelogue of places 
of interest and hot fishing areas near Shelter Island, my 
hometown. We'll set sail out of Mill Creek on a beam reach, 
heading north in Noyac Bay. I'll change course and head 
east, gently gybing the boom across to the other side, letting 
out the sheet, sailing “afore the wind.” Our next course will 
be south on a starboard beam reach. 

Just ahead is the well-known Salty Dog. This is a fine 
restaurant and catering house with a beautiful view of 
the bay. One can see all the sunbathers and the colorful 
umbrellas all along the sandy beach of the causeway. I 
have played music at the Salty Dog many times for catered 
parties. Leaving this cove, we sail north along North Haven 
West Coast. Above the yellow banks is a large building that 
used to be a monastery. To our left is one of my favorite 
fishing areas, buoy no.16. This is a hot spot for fluke and 
weakfish. 

The next leg of this trip should be planned on an 
outgoing tide if you are sailing east. We are approaching the 
turbulent waters of South Ferry. This narrow passageway has 
a very swift current. The ferryboats from Shelter Island have 
to push up tide. When they reach the middle, the current 
causes them to go sideways like a crab as they cross the 
narrow gateway. If a twenty-knot wind is in opposition to 
the tidal current, the waves can build up high and steep. 
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Today, we are sailing afore the wind with the wind 
pushing us with outgoing tide. We cruise by the sandbar 
as we approach a buoy just east of the ferry slip. This is a 
hot spot for catching large stripe bass using wire lines anda 
parachute lure. Smith’s Cove is on the left. It got its name from 
millionaire F M. Smith. He was the Twenty-mule Team Borax 
king. Smith’s Cove is a deep-water feeding place for weakfish 
and stripe bass. The large boatyard in the cove was owned by 
Morris “Tut” Tuttle. There is a good fishing hole just a few 
yards off called Split Rock. I’ve laid overnight in this spot and 
caught large weakfish, dead-sticking using squid bait. Early 
at daybreak, you can see fish break the surface all along the 
shoreline. They are stripe bass and weakfish. Daybreak and 
sundown always produce fish close to shore. 

The shore you now see is Mashomack Forest. This 
property covers about one-third of Shelter Island. It is 
the eastern shore of Shelter Island, commencing south 
of Coecles Harbor to the southern tip of the island. The 
eastern shore borders Gardiner’s Bay. This is probably the 
most beautiful forest located anywhere on saltwater shores. 
Flowers and flowering shrubs are abundant and beautiful. 
Deer graze in the fields like it was their barnyard. Aquatic 
animals and waterfowl such as ducks, geese, cranes, herons, 
and ospreys breed here. Declaring and registering this land 
as a national forest preserved the beauty of Shelter Island. 
It stopped developers from ravishing the land. Straight 
ahead is Sag Harbor. Many years ago, this was a famous 
whaling port. It has a wonderful whaling museum that is 
really worth seeing. Instead of sailing into Sag Harbor, I 
will gybe and go east toward Mashomack Point. During 
the month of October, I like to fish Plum Gut and a hole 
on the north side of Plum Island. Here I can catch bluefish, 
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stripe bass, and the wonderful blackfish, whose correct 
name is tautog. En route to Plum Gut, I'd like to mention 
Bass Creek. I can’t pass Bass Creek without revealing the 
pleasure that the little place has shared with me. 

This is a quiet refuge to unwind and enjoy nature. In 
order to enjoy the beauty of the trips to Bass Creek, I start 
the day before and travel only during the daylight hours. 
Around sunset, I ease slowly into the narrow entrance 
of the creek. I find a nice anchorage and ease down my 
anchor. There are birds and deer all around. I quietly move 
everything into the cockpit, including one-half bushel of 
live green crabs. This is my bait for black fishing. I fish for 
bluefish and stripe bass for about an hour. If I’m lucky, Pll 
get a few bluefish and one stripe bass. 

I set up my portable two-burner Coleman stove and 
prepare a hearty stew, some buttered pumpernickel bread, 
and coffee. After supper, I roll out my L.L. Bean foam 
rubber mattress and pull back my convertible top. I leave 
the zippered door open for fresh air and stargazing. I stretch 
out under an old comforter with a large smile on my face. 
This is living. At 5:30 a.m., I straighten up everything and 
enjoy a piece of cold smoked eel with a hot mug of coffee. 
I pull my anchor and ease slowly out of the creek with my 
running lights glowing in the dark, ending another splendid 
adventure at Bass Creek. 

Returning to our travelogue, we sail east rounding 
Mashomack Point. Our course is north by northeast. We 
pass Cedar Island Light on our right as we sail on a port 
beam reach. We must sail away from the shoreline because 
there are two large rocks that are only a foot or two below 
the water. The first is on our left, and the second rock is 


off Rocky Point. 
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As we sail north, I lower my outboard motor and start it. 
The current is still running on the outgoing ebb tide. The 
entrance to Coecles Harbor is fairly narrow. I anticipate a 
head wind and tide. We point a little northwest. Fortunately, 
we don’t meet any other boats, and the motor isn't needed. 
We come about and sail south to the designated anchorage. 
It is nice to stop and rest from sailing in a pretty harbor. 
Coecles Harbor is never as crowded as Deering Harbor. This 
harbor is a little bit more secluded from tourist shoppers. 

The land right in front of our boat is the northern 
shore of Mashomack Forest. To the west is the entrance 
to Congdon Creek, where there is a boat basin for private 
boats, a town dock, and a boat ramp. To the northwest are 
my friend Tommy Young’s home and the Coecles Harbor 
marina at the foot of Hudson Avenue. To the far north is a 
causeway enclosing the harbor. The road that goes to Little 
Ram Head has a “little” hill. The causeway continues east 
to Big Ram Head, which—would you believe—has a big 
hill? At the top of this big hill is a very prestigious inn, with 
a very original name: the Ram Head Inn. This inn has an 
excellent restaurant, lodging, and a tennis court. The view 
is magnificent, overlooking the bay and the harbor. The 
west side of Ram Head has good waterfront dockage for 
the private homes, but the east side has high cliffs and is 
unprotected from the larger expanse of Gardiner’s Bay. 

We will rest at the eastern harbor of Shelter Island, where 
there might be a remote chance of meeting an “old-timer” 
who might say, “Well, now, folks, if you were to go ashore 
over yonder where that marina is, youd be in Cartwright 
town.” The Cartwright family owned three homes and 
a general store, so among us islanders, the town became 
known as Cartwright town. 
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A number of my family members married into the 
Cartwright family, and the Shermans and the Cartwrights 
became entwined. My cousin married Clifford Cartwright. 
Clifford’s brother, Ralph Cartwright, owned a general store 
that sold everything. His store sold Ann Page canned goods, 
a brand of goods that was better than the canned goods at 
Ralph Duvall’s store. 

In the front of Ralph Cartwright’s store was a wonderful 
display of “penny candy.” Boy, did I ever love that! There 
were little bags of jellybeans of all colors, jawbreakers, 
chocolate-covered marshmallows, and black-and-red licorice 
stick. That nice gentleman (Mr. Cartwright) would follow 
me from one display to another. “Do you want this one?” 
he'd say. “No, no, that one,” I'd reply. Then, “No, the other 
one next to that one.” This would continue until I spent 
my whole nickel. 

In another large home, right on the shore of Coecles 
Harbor, lived my best buddy cousin Edward Cartwright. 
My other friends were Ben and Walter Byington, George 
and Eben Case, Frankie “Klen,” Tom Young, and Sonny 
Edwards. The two prettiest girls around were my cousin 
Frances Cartwright and her friend “Toots” Britton. 

Our rest period in Shelter Island is over. We raise anchor 
and sail east afore the wind. I usually prefer to sail either port 
or starboard with the wind coming over my stern quarter. 
However, I cannot alter my course, exiting through this 
channel. My jib is flapping uselessly. I don’t have a whisker 
pole to push my jib sail to the opposite side of the mainsail. 
This would be called wing and wing. I suppose that I should 
have one because it is functional and picturesque. 

Far ahead, in the east, is something sticking up out of 
the water. It just shouldn’t be there, but it is. This ugly 
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obstruction appearing from nowhere in opposition to God’s 
surrounding creation is “the Ruins.” I have fished for large 
fluke many times on the east side of the Ruins. They are the 
remains of Fort Tyler. Built during the Spanish-American 
War, its only significance today is an excellent fishing 
landmark announcing Gardiner’s Island. 

Gardiner’s Island is located northeast of Three-mile 
Harbor, East Hampton, and north of Montauk Point. To 
the west is Cherry Harbor, a safe haven from the open 
sea. The island is five square miles of wooded land, fields 
of flowers, various species of songbirds and waterfowl. 
There are many pheasants and the famous and beautiful 
ospreys that breed here on Eastern Long Island. Deer 
herds are here also. One can only wonder if the deer are 
trapped on this island. Certainly not. I have seen deer 
swim in South Ferry at slack tide from Shelter Island to 
North Haven. It is awesome to see a large buck swimming 
with its magnificent antlers riding high above the water. If 
you ever see this, you will always remember its splendor. 
I am sure that they swim to and fro to Amagansett and 
East Hampton. 

The Gardiner family, starting with Robert Lion 
Gardiner, has privately owned Gardiner’s Island since 1639. 
I have heard that the island was a grant from the Queen 
of England. I personally do not confirm this story. John 
Gardiner was the next Gardiner heir. He had a reputation of 
being a very romantic gigolo, a bit of a rogue, and a rascal. 
He had many girlfriends and four wives. He probably kept 
them from escaping the island by not allowing the deer to 
teach these dear women how to swim. It is also reported that 
he had an association with Captain Kidd, a famous pirate 
that captured ships at sea and confiscated the ship’s treasures. 
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Captain Kidd allegedly buried treasure on Gardiner’s Island, 
near Cherry Harbor. No one knows where it went. 75h, tsk, 
shame on you, John Gardiner. 

As we leave Coecles Harbor behind us and turn north on 
a beam reach, we see in the distant northeast the lighthouse 
on Plum Island. Farther east in the chain of islands are Gull 
Island, Little Gull Island, and Fishers Island. Here are two 
places that produce more fishing excitement with abundant 
fish than the fishing right in front of Montauk lighthouse: 
Plum Gut and the Race. 

To our northeast are Orient Village and Orient Harbor. 
The land continues east to Orient Point. Between Orient 
Point and Plum Island is the tide rip called Plum Gut. Plum 
Gut is a very exciting place to fish. It is not a place to fish 
like Huckleberry Finn would fish with a line looped around 
his big toe, napping, waiting for his big toe to twitch when 
the fish is on his line. 

No, sir! In a fast tide rip of ten knots, you must drift 
with your engine idling. You will need three turns of the 
reel to keep the bucktail and sinker off the bottom then use 
a strip of pork rind on the hook. Or you can find yourself 
jigging expertly and furiously for stripe bass and bluefish 
with an eight-ounce shiny jig. If you are brave enough to 
be fishing at night, you would drift with a twelve-ounce 
sinker touching bottom and raised a hair with a live eel on 
a long leader. 

I’ve used an umbrella rig, but I always feel it is an 
unsportsmanlike procedure. The umbrella has a number 
of wire lines with attractive tubing on each hook. When 
entering a school of fish, one will probably hook two, 
possibly all the fish, at once. Sure, this is exciting but 
reminiscent of the old days of setting a set line for cod. The 
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umbrella rig is trolled, close to the bottom. I personally feel 
this isn’t “sport fishing.” This is “meat fishing.” 

The “sluice way” is a fast-moving area of water off the east 
side of Plum Island. Trophy—very large stripe bass—patrol 
this area at night. Experienced charter captains will fish 
this small area. One of the permanent hazards, like a large 
magnet, that could crunch your boat and suck you under is 
Old Silas. Old Silas sits with his ugly head a few feet above 
water, waiting for the unwary fisherman to forget that he 
never gives an inch. As he looms above the swirling waters, 
one wonders, “How many victims have succumbed to his 
ugly arrogance?” Old Silas is a rock, and he just never goes 
away. 

Between Plum Island and Fishers Island is the Race. It 
can be more treacherous than Plum Gut. The tide rip is 
sometimes faster with an open sea, when waves and wind 
can increase. Larger boats with powerful engines are required 
for a comfortable margin of safety and pleasure. I do not fish 
this area. I might get away without a problem, but because 
conditions of tide and weather can change, it is risky to 
embark in these waters with a smaller underpowered boat. 

What causes this turbulent water, and why is this a great 
fishing area? Between Orient Point and Fishers Island, the 
bottom configuration has drastic changes. There are very deep 
underwater caverns and steep hills and holes with reefs of 
large boulders. Where reefs are formed, there is an abundance 
of bait fish seeking refuge from large predators. This is why 
this place is a fishing bonanza. A glacial pileup started at 
the bottom and pushed up these islands, which formed an 
irregular chain of land above water and irregular chains of 
submerged formations. Here is where two vast bodies of water 
with strong tides with miles of moving energy from the New 
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England Coast move south between Connecticut and Long 
Island, collide with the ocean buildup off Cape Cod, down 
around Block Island. Some of it splits at Montauk Point, the 
beginning of Eastern Long Island. This forced division causes 
much surf and erosion at Montauk Point. I experienced these 
turbulent conditions in a twenty-three-feet trailerable sailboat 
with bare poles and a seven-and-a-half-horsepower outboard. 
But that is another story. 

We are now changing course to sail our boat northwest 
toward Bug Light, just south of Orient Harbor at Ben’s Point. 
We have to tack for a considerable distance into the westerly 
flow of wind toward Hay Beach, Shelter Island. We are 
approaching the halfway mark of circumnavigating Shelter 
Island, sailing in a counterclockwise course. 

We sail close to Hay Beach Point and pass the 
Greenport Breakwater on our right. To our left is Deering 
Harbor, Shelter Island. This is a very busy harbor for 
coastal sailing fleets. There is the Shelter Island Yacht 
Club that has dinner, dancing, moorings, and water-taxi 
service. There is a town dock, a gas station, and local 
shopping conveniences. The Gardiner’s Bay Country Club 
and wealthy estates surround this harbor on two sides. 
Admittance to play golf is for club members and their 
guests only. Most avid golfers of Shelter Island belong to 
this club. It is considered to be the better of the island’s 
two golf courses. However, the public course we call Goat 
Hill is a challenging course that should be experienced. 

Deering Harbor is an incorporated village with its own 
mayor and village hall. We old-timers that made Shelter 
Island functional with free-elected town government, 
churches, schools, fire departments, and two post offices 
tolerate the rich and famous with distant amusement. 
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Many years ago, Mr. Deering pioneered the building 
of a very grand hotel, the Manhansett House, that was 
perched along the rolling hills with scenic views of the 
bay. This elegant hotel had its own steamship line from a 
pier in Manhattan, New York City, piloting wealthy and 
influential guests to this eastern haven called Shelter Island. 
This hotel eventually had the same fate as many private 
homes during that time. It caught fire and burned to the 
eround. Kerosene lanterns and kitchen wood-burning 
cook stoves were responsible for many fires. Every once in 
a while, people would burn off a wooded lot, and the fire 
would burn out of control, burning down someone's home. 
Houses with varnished wood walls and floors were tinder 
boxes. The scantily equipped fire department consisted of a 
water tank on wheels, with a manual hand-operated pump, 
and a bucket brigade. 

As we sail past Deering Harbor, we tack toward 
Greenport with a strong southwest wind. We can see much 
more clearly the splendid yachts that line the docks of 
Greenport. However, many of us older people can remember 
a different view. Time has changed the appearance of our 
waterfront, and we remember the history and the conditions 
that existed years ago during World War II. 

The shipyards in the 1940s looked very different than 
they are today. There were no glaring bright lights on the 
docks. Greenport was quite dark. The ferryboat had very 
few cars. All cars had the upper part of the headlights 
painted black. Most of the large estates of Shelter Island were 
boarded up in isolation. Gas rationing was in effect, and the 
United States had declared war. The ferryboats from Shelter 
Island docked and opened their gates for people departing 


to work dressed in working overalls and dungarees, carrying 
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lunch boxes and thermos bottles. Patriotism was running 
high. “Let’s win the damn war!” 

In place of the large yachts now docked at Greenport 
were a couple of naval ninety-six-feet minesweepers and LST 
and LCM landing crafts. Our country was on the defensive 
even though we were supporting the offensive with our 
men and women in the Pacific and the European theatres. 
In the late 1930s, the U.S. government sent out assessment 
teams to inventory various shipyards and their capabilities. 
It was decided that the Greenport Basin and Construction 
Company would be best suited to build wooden boats and 
structures. Neighboring Bostow shipyard was determined to 
be better suited for building steel landing craft. Minesweepers 
of eighty-six feet and later enlarged to ninety-six feet were 
built in 1944. Machine shops employed many islanders, 
making propellers and other tooling parts. 

Yes, the waterfront looked very different in the 1940s. 
Each workday started at 7:00 a.m. The shipyards operated 
seven days a week. Very often, the workers put in fourteen 
hour days. Pay was 55¢ per hour with time and a half only 
after ten hours of work with double time paid on Sundays 
and holidays. Our schoolteachers, store owners, and 
young and older people not engaged in building defensive 
equipment were working in operations that supported and 
defended our country at home. 

Eastern Long Islanders were very vigilant in protecting 
our towns and villages from attack by air and by sea. We 
had many active services. The American Red Cross was very 
active as was the Offshore Picket Patrol. These were large 
engineless sailing craft that cruised quietly undetected by 
enemy sonar. Even the Germans wouldn't waste a torpedo 
to sink a worthless sailing vessel—we hoped. The Ground 
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Observation Corporation of Airplane Spotters had two 
observation towers. They were manned around the clock. 
I was in high school and an active airplane spotter. 

We should come about before this catamaran collides 
with Greenport. We are now pointing to the southwest on 
a starboard tack. On our right is Pipes Cove, and on our 
left is White Hill. Above this cliff, almost on the precipice, 
is Serpentine Drive. From this height, we can see all Shelter 
Island. 

To our southeast is beautiful Crescent Beach, and straight 
ahead is the Methodist Camp. My grandfather built the first 
gazebo at the camp and whittled his name on one of the 
planks. Of course, he was Presbyterian. Over there are the 
Pridwin Hotel and the Peconic Lodge. I played trumpet as 
an underage teenager with two local bands at the Oxford 
Hall, the Peconic Lodge, and later, for many years for single 
engagements, at the Pridwin Hotel. 

As we proceed west, we pass the Port of Egypt, a boatyard 
and fishing station. Ahead is Southold Bay. I used to motor 
into Jockey Creek and service a piano for my friend Bob 
Garban. One time, we sailed together in this catamaran. 

We are now sailing south on a starboard beam reach. On 
our left are the two large estates of “the Greenlawns.” This 
is a very hot fishing area. Record large fluke and weakfish 
are caught in this area. The original family names of these 
two beautiful estates were Weber and Becker. For many 
years, my uncle, Captain Ed Sherman, was a captain of the 
Weber's yacht Savinella. 

We are now passing the buoy off Paradise Point, Southold. 
On our left are the shores of West Neck and Silver Beach, 
Shelter Island. As we sail south toward our home destination, 
Jessup’s Neck is on our right. We never pass this marvelous 
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tide rip without wetting a line. This place can boil with fish. 
Ask Vincent Reid. He knows! 

We are now returning to Noyac Bay. Today, I am going 
to “show off” and sail up Mill Creek, gybe and drop my 
jib sail, and come about, luffing up to my mooring under 
sail. 

“Oh no, don’t put on that life jacket; we will make it.” 
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was tuning pianos for the Petrie Music House in 
| Hempstead, Long Island, when I was asked to fix a 
piano at a home on Seitz Drive in Bethpage. After I rang the 
bell, a very nice lady, Mrs. Freeman, opened the door and 
asked me to come in. As she walked over to the piano, she 
informed me that the piano had been in storage in Florida a 
couple of years and it required some repairs besides tuning. 
I was still working on the instrument when I heard a 
couple of big deep woofs, and a woman entered from the rear 
door of the house followed by an enormous and aggressive 
dog. I stood rigidly, still paralyzed, as the lady spoke, 
“Treasure, sit.” The woman was Mrs. Freeman’s daughter. 
As I noticed some drool dripping from the dog’s mouth, | 
spontaneously asked, “Has she been fed?” The lovely lady 
replied, “No, not yet.” I guess my mouth was gaping open 
until she said, “Treasure, come.” She stood looking at me 
smiling with the cutest dimple that seemed to be winking 
at me. Then she swirled around and left the room. 
Later, she found me sitting ona chair. I started to get up 
until she said, “Oh no! Don’t get up. I am sorry if Treasure 
scared you. She is very friendly.” 
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“She didn’t scare me,” I lied. “I was just surprised.” 

“T am sorry. May I offer you a cup of tea?” 

“No, thank you,” I said while thinking to myself that a 
double shot of Jack Daniels would be better. I got up and 
continued tuning the piano. I could hear her talking with 
her mother in the kitchen. When I finished tuning the 
piano, I called to them, “The piano is finished.” They both 
entered the living room. 

The daughter extended her hand. “My name is Lee.” I 
grasped her hand and said, “I’m Roger.” I didn’t let go of her 
hand until she asked if I would play the piano. I sat down 
and said that I would demonstrate how the piano sounds. I 
played sustained chords and arpeggios. Lee and her mother 
said that it sounded wonderful. I stood up, fumbling in 
my pockets for a business card, but what I pulled out were 
two tickets. I said, “These are a couple of concert tickets. I 
am playing French horn with the Great Neck Symphony. 
It will be an exciting concert. The program features the 
overture from Oberon, Weber’s Clarinet Concerto, Bela 
Bartok Dances; and the final presentation is the wonderful 
Third Symphony, the Erotica, of Beethoven.” I handed her 
the tickets. “Bring a friend.” 

I was sitting after the concert talking with two friends 
about a very difficult passage in the scherzo of the Eroica. 
I had just mentioned that the French horn section played 
a very difficult passage in which the notation appeared 
that we would have to scamper from the low register 
all the way to the high when I noticed my two friends 
looking past me. I heard a voice say, “Hello, that was a 
magnificent concert.” 

There she stood—a vision of loveliness! I spoke, “I see 
that you brought along a friend.” 
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She laughed. “My mother loves classical music.” 

I felt joyous, playing a great concert and sharing the 
aftermath with Lee. I wanted to take her out for a cocktail; 
however, I couldn’t suggest this with her mother present. 
I thanked them for coming and dutifully walked them to 
their car. 

I returned to my rented room where I found my daily 
work pad lying on the dresser. I looked in the pad, and there 
was her address and phone number. On impulse, I called 
her. I asked her if she would like to go to dinner with me 
on Sunday afternoon. She accepted. Wow! 

Oh my gosh! What have I done? | ate every night in a 
diner just around the corner on Hempstead Turnpike. | 
finally remembered that some years ago, my suave and 
sophisticated uncle had taken me to a very interesting 
restaurant called Niedersteins. I remembered that it was 
located on Metropolitan Avenue in Forest Hills. 

This was date number one. During our dinner 
conversation, Lee mentioned that her father used to work 
on the lovely gardens at Timber Point, Great River. She 
mentioned that there was a golf course. 

She asked me, “Do you play golf?” 

I said, “Very little. ’ve never had a lesson, but I whack 
away at it.” 

“Neither have I,” she said. “Do you have any clubs?” 

I replied, “A mixed bag of irons with three Wilson woods 
and some ancient wooden shaft clubs called niblick and 
mashie.” 

She said, “Roger, those wooden shaft irons are probably 
collector’s items.” 

I was so happy and overwhelmed with our first date that 
I didn’t waste any time asking her on another date. 
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The next weekend, I threw the bag into my 1946 Ford 
for our second date. We went right to the first tee. 

I said, “Wait a minute. I haven’t paid any money.” 

She said, “T don’t play golf, but they know me. My father 
and I planted all the flowers in the gardens.” 

The highlight of the game wasn’t our golfing expertise. 
We held each other’s hand as we walked all eighteen holes. 
We only broke the hold to swing a club. 

Okay, all you Casanovas, I can imagine you saying, 
“Gee, fella, that was really quite an accomplishment.” I 
don’t hear you, pal, because we were flying airborne over 
eighteen holes! | 

(There was a third date, a pleasant dinner at a restaurant 
called the Snapper Inn at Oakdale.) 

Some weeks later, I was invited to join my landlord 
and his family for a week at their lodge on a lake in 
Maine. Even though I had my own canoe and great 
home cooking, I was miserable. I was a lovesick puppy 
and couldn't wait to get back to see Lee. My landlord’s 
two teenage daughters’ constant teasing helped get me 
through the week. 

When I returned, I undertook my boldest action ever. 
With no sensible preparation or deliberation, I drove to 
Lee’s house uninvited. She was home and very surprised to 
see me. I felt encouraged because she also seemed happy 
to see me. I sat down on the couch wondering how to 
start talking. Lee’s big Great Dane, Treasure, added to my 
discomfiture. She sat on the couch next to me with her feet 
on the floor just like a human. Every time I moved over, she 
would inch over closer to me. Her big face was always next 
to mine. This was very disturbing because I was trying to 
concentrate on how to propose to Lee. I was very nervous. 
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I knew that I was in love with Lee, and I felt that she cared 
for me—but how much? 

Treasure wouldn't leave me alone. By now, I was pressing 
against the arm of the couch. I couldn't inch any farther 
away. I felt stuck. Finally, I blurted out, “No doubt, you 
know that I love you. Will you marry me?” Lee stood in 
front of me. Her eyes were shimmering with love and 
humor. She said, “Yes, dear.” 

Fifty-two years later, “Honey, did you ever pay me when 
I first tuned your piano?” 
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J une 2005. Iam legally blind from macular degeneration, 
yet I am writing this story feeling very elated and full 
of excitement. My desired fantasy unfolded two days ago on 
June 26 and 27. This fantasy began in 1992 and returned in 
1997 when I read about the wonderful Corsair 31’ Multihull 
Trimaran. My interest in multihulls began in 1975 when 
I was looking for a fast and trailerable sailboat and fishing 
boat all in one package. I still own a wonderful minicruising 
catamaran. My sight-impaired handicap has not dampened 
my spirit. I still fish and sail on my “cat,” the Taureans. 
About a month ago, I started to change my fantasy into 
a reality. I called Corsair Trimaran Incorporated on the 
telephone. They are located in Chula Vista, California. I 
asked them if they knew where I could charter a Corsair 31’ 
on the East Coast near New York. They gave me the address 
of Phillip and Mary Vaillencourt, Seventy Sea Crest Drive, 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island. I immediately called them on the 
phone and asked what it would cost to charter a boat for two 
days. I called my very good friends, Mary and Jack McCaffery, 
and asked them if they would like to go as my guests. They 
were delighted and offered to drive us to Rhode Island. They 
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were just as excited as I. I sent the Vaillencourts a deposit; and 
on the afternoon of June 25, Mary, Jack, and I left for Rhode 
Island. Jack arranged reservations at a motel for Saturday and 
Sunday night using the Internet. Sunday morning, we arrived 
at Phillip and Mary’s home at 9:00 a.m. 

There was no dock available to board the boat. Phil, our 
captain, took his kayak and paddled out to the trimaran 
and brought the boat almost to the shore. Apologies were 
accepted. We all rolled our slacks above our knees, removed 
our shoes, and started wading. Why not? I would have swum 
to that gorgeous boat! After scrambling aboard the outer 
hull, we climbed into the cockpit. 

It was a dreamboat! All the running gear, such as the 
halyards of the jib and mainsail, were pulled by hand and 
winched on both sides of the sliding hatch cover on the roof 
of the companion way. On the cabin roof were lines for the 
jib furling headstay and the jib sheet. The centerboard line 
to raise and lower the board was in the jam cleat. The lines 
were color coded for easy selection. All boat rigging lines 
were in jam cleats for quick release. Winches provided the 
power tautness for perfect trim. There was a dry well just aft 
of the cockpit. The bulkhead separating the cockpit from 
the dry well had the traveler mounted on the top for easy 
mainsheet adjustment. 

The cabin had six-feet headroom throughout its entirety, 
including the enclosed head. The bunks accommodated 
four people. There was a convertible bunk and tabletop 
that could be pulled out from under the cockpit Hoor into 
the cabin for dining or sleeping. There was a very neat 
built-in galley. The electronic navigation equipment was 
mounted just inside the cabin entry and swung out into the 
opening for easy viewing for the helmsman. The compass 
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was mounted in the cockpit. Instead of a steering wheel, 
the trimaran had a wonderful, old-fashioned big wooden 
tiller. The skipper could “feel” the boat responding directly 
in his hands, fine-tuning his course. 

My excitement reached fever pitch as we began sailing. 
Skippering this boat was like flying in an open cockpit. It 
was a thrill to feel airborne, looking at the windward outer 
hull, flying suspended like the wing of an airplane above 
the water. In the old days, the expression was “Flying by 
the seat of your pants.” Well, we were flying, sailing the 31 
Corsair Trimaran. 

Effortlessly, we glided along at six to eight knots. A gentle 
breeze increased our speed to eight to ten knots. I took over 
the tiller helm as we passed under bridges over Narragansett 
Bay and reached speeds up to twelve knots. 

We passed by sailors in monohulls so fast that even 
at eight knots, they seemed to be going backward. Our 
wonderful captain, Phil, maintained our proficiency. He 
advised me to “fall off” if the sail luffed the least bit, or 
“point up” for sail trim. I could not see these necessary 
observations. I did not sink any kayaks but yelled for a cargo 
ship to “Give way to the sailboat’s right-of-way!” Captain 
Phil yelled back, “Roger, he is bigger than us. Give way!” 

My good buddy Jack took over the tiller as we approached 
the ocean. The waves were running about five feet high. To 
observe the waves better, Jack had to stand raising the tiller. 
He stood with his legs “spread-eagle” in command. We now 
reached speeds from twelve to seventeen knots. Wow! This 
trimaran gobbled up waves like a kid eating ice cream. 

On the last leg “coming home,” we sailed along in a 
“following sea” fashion into Narragansett Bay. We had 
been sailing for almost ten hours! Exhausted, three wobbly 
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sailors waded ashore, carrying their shoes. We staggered up 
the sandy beach, bedraggled but happy. After refreshing 
showers and a change of clothes, we went out for an elegant 
dinner—a perfect ending to a perfect day. 

If not for my Big Ben windup alarm clock that | 
prudently tucked in my bag, I could have slept until twelve 
noon. We had a big breakfast and arrived at Phil and Mary's 
home at 9:00 a.m. for day two of our sailing trip. There was 
a very thick, dense fog. I could see that Phil did not appear 
eager to sail. We all recognized that the weather conditions 
were poor for sailing. Setting sail out on the becalmed 
bay would be a big “letdown” after yesterday's excitement. 
Maybe the good Lord was saying, “You have had enough 
sailing. Count your blessings.” 

We decided to go sightseeing in nearby Bristol, Rhode 
Island. One of the most amazing features in the town 
was the lack of traffic lights along the main thoroughfare. 
Pedestrians held the right-of-way and leisurely strolled, 
sometimes even waving, as they crossed the street. We spent 
the afternoon viewing the wonderful architecture and people 
watching as we lunched at an outside café. 

On our return home, we took the ferry from New 
London, Connecticut, to Orient Point, Long Island, New 
York. I was extremely happy and very grateful for my 
adventure. I did not travel to see sandy beaches and palm 
trees or watch dancing girls and glittering shows. I did 
not tour castles in Spain or Scotland. Instead, I fulfilled 
my dream of being a lifetime captive at the helm of a 31’ 
trimaran. 
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I am as happy as an osprey sitting high on his nest, 
feeling good, looking at my world. In the company of my 
two dear friends and within the arms of my greatest friend 
of all, “my good Lord, Jesus Christ,” I am safe, protected, 
and content. My cup runneth over. 
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Roger Sherman is a native of Long 
Island, New York. He is retired 
from piano tuning and entertaining 
but continues as an avid sailor, 
fisherman and musician. Roger is a 
first time author that has lived a full, 
adventurous life and wants to share 
it. He drops anchor every Saturday 
morning at the Bethesda Seventh- 
day Adventist Church in Amityville, 
New York where he is a deacon and 


faithful member. 


, Reflections on Fun and Adventure is a ‘compilation of short 
stories drawn from the life experiences ‘of the author, Roger ie 
Sherman. His stories touch our hearts in many places. They take — 
us sailing into dangerously rough seas and then deposit us into a — 
gentle cove. They make us reflect on life's complexities. then — 
allow us to laugh at life’s absurdities. We experience his personal _ 


loneliness then tingle all over when he meets his true love. At the 


turn of each page, Reflections on Fun and Adventure invites us 
to smile at what makes the world go ‘round—God, family, 


friends, music and of course, sailing. 
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